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WHEN THE first sputnik went off last October, it seemed 
for a few brief days that Washington’s guiding minds might 
concern themselves with the problem of American education. 
As you all know, the number of men in the Administration 
and Congress who are still taking the problem seriously 
can be counted on one’s fingers. School-construction is 
being rejected even as an anti-recession aid (previously, 
it had been stymied by the Korean War, inflation and tight 
money). 

Exactly what has happened to education down in Wash- 
ington? Where does the country stand today? And how 
does this compare with the Soviet system of education? 
Answers to these questions should emerge from two articles 
in next week’s issue. The first, by our Washington corre- 
spondent Tris Coffin, surveys the results of extended Senate 
hearings on the national school crisis, explains what (if 
anything) is going to be done about that crisis, and as- 
sesses the political factors operating against Federal pro- 
grams to aid the schools. The second article, which is 
part of our series on “Russia 5 Years After Stalin,” is 
by George L. Kline and is an authoritative report on Soviet 
education. An assistant professor of philosophy at Colum- 
bia and the author of several works on Russian philosophy, 
Dr. Kline, who visited the Soviet Union in 1956 and 
1957, recently edited the symposium, Soviet Education. 

PropHecy: The French crisis which began on May 13 
confirmed the predictions of many of our writers — Sal Tas, 
George B. Boswell, Francois Bondy and Reinhold Niebuhr. 





To cite chapter and verse on all of them would take more 
space than we have. But one article was so astonishingly 
prophetic that we must quote at least a few sentences. This 
was the article the French Government suppressed, written 
by André Philip for France Observateur and_ published 
here on March 31. Its title: “Algeria: Point of No Return?” 
Philip, a dissident Socialist, was mindful three months ago 
of the parallel between the passions generated by the 
Algerian war and the events of 1934. Then, fascist riots in 
Paris on February 5 led to a Popular Front demonstration 
on February 12. Philip saw an incipient parallel to the 
right-wing actions of 24 years ago in the fascist riots in 
Algiers of February 6, 1956, and the intimidation of various 
French governments by Algiers since that time. He wrote: 

“A very serious situation is developing in domestic poli- 
tics. Ever since the sinister February 6, successive French 
governments have stimulated a militaristic and nationalistic 
spirit in the nation, stirring up public opinion by false 
radio and press propaganda. . . . We run the risk of 
witnessing a violent revolt by those who realize that they 
have been deceived and by military men aware that they 
have risked their lives for nothing. . . . We shall see in 
this country a wave of anti-Americanism of a fascist nature. 
. . . If the fascists launch another putsch a la February 
6 in Paris, the French working class will be in such a 
state of confusion that it will not reply with a February 12. 
Thus, we have but a few weeks to take the measures that 
are necessary to re-establish the situation.” 
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By Sal Tas 


Paris 
HE FourTH French Republic was 
=. strangled; it choked on steak 
and wine. The National Assembly’s 
acceptance of General Charles de 
Gaulle was the product of an intri- 
cate series of maneuvers, but it also 
sprang from the deep unwillingness 
of the French to defend their Parlia- 
ment. The deputies who had never 
had the courage to denounce the Al- 
gerian war have now been swallowed 
up by it. But those same deputies 
presented an accurate mirror of the 
French people itself. 
Life was good for this people a 
decade after the war, and thus no- 
body took politics very seriously. The 
Right—the conservative Independent 
party led by Antoine Pinay—played 
a continuous game of blackmail at 
the expense of the democratic Left 
and Center. The rightists knew that, 
if they joined forces with the Com- 
munists, they could overthrow any 
government. They used this technique 
(overthrowing four governments in 
the last two years alone) to preserve 
the privileges of an egotistic middle 
class, which repaid them over the 
years with increasing electoral sup- 
port. 
Meanwhile, the French workers had 
elected 150 deputies—Communists 
—who did nothing but vote against 
every Following the 
ukases from Moscow, they made not 
the slightest positive contribution to 
French politics and did more than 


government. 





any other group to discredit parlia- 
mentary democracy. But this did not 


es BFEVent the workers from voting for 
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them, even after the Hungarian 
revolt. 

Thus, to a large extent the French 
people elected deputies who would 
either defend their own narrow inter- 
ests or (at least) bait the regime on 
their behalf. They themselves went 
fishing. The Algerian war dragged 
on, but the only political action taken 
by the man on the street was tax 
evasion. Understandably disappoint- 
ed by their Parliament and somehow 
unable to elect a better one, millions 
simply withdrew in indifference. And 
the politicians elected to defend them 
proved as inadequate in handling the 
revolt of European settlers and gen- 
erals in Algiers that started on May 
13 as they had been in coping with 
the revolt of Algerian Moslems that 


began in November 1954. 


FEY BEFORE the seizure of Corsica 
on May 24, the first symptoms of 
wavering had become apparent in the 
behavior of Catholic Premier Pierre 
Pflimlin. He had held out firmly for 
a week after the Algiers coup, sur- 
rounded though he was by weaklings 
and intriguers. But soon Pflimlin be- 
gan to yield. 

Socialist leader Guy Mollet was 
involved, directly or indirectly, in 
various combinations designed to re- 
place Pflimlin’s government by one 
that would include the Independents 
and would be headed by himself. 
Facing the twin dangers of the Al- 
giers mutineers and de Gaulle’s bid 
for power, Mollet thought he could 
stave off de Gaulle by assuaging the 
generals in Algiers. The people in his 
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MOLLET: THE PRIME MOVER 


entourage toyed with the idea that 
Mollet, heading a government of na- 
tional union, could go to Algiers with 
the super-patriot Socialist Max Le- 
jeune and win over the generals. 
Before this naive illusion could 
be tested, a small group of Algerian 
rebels, headed by Pascal Arrighi, 
the Parliamentary deputy for Corsica, 
landed in Ajaccio and took power in 
the name of de Gaulle. For the first 
time, the rebellion had been trans- 
ferred to metropolitan soil. The is- 
land of Corsica by itself is of little 
importance, but the gesture was omi- 
nous: The extremist politicians in Al- 
geria were getting the upper hand. 
Premier Pflimlin tried to react to 
the Corsican coup, but his basic weak- 
ness now asserted itself. His hesitant 
attitude toward the rebels—and par- 
ticularly toward General Raoul Salan, 
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commander of the Army in Algeria— 
had weakened Pflimlin’s authority 
among state officials to such a degree 
that he was unable to send a military 
party to Corsica to re-establish order. 

At this point, Mollet immediately 
scrapped the various combinations 
with which he had been playing and 
—with one of those quick turns that 
distinguish his political style—de- 
cided that only de Gaulle could save 
the country. Mollet pressed Pflimlin 
to contact de Gaulle and efface him- 
self in favor of the general. 

A typical Palais Bourbon scenario 
was devised to accomplish this trans- 
fer of power. The Pflimlin Govern- 
ment would summon the Assembly, 
propose a number of measures to re- 
inforce the power of the Cabinet, 
and then introduce a bill for constitu- 
tional reform, strengthening the pow- 
ers of the Prime Minister. If the re- 
form was adopted, Pflimlin would re- 
mind the Assembly of his promise to 
resign when the reform was voted— 
in order to show all and sundry that 
he wished the reform for France, not 
for himself. If, on the other hand, 
the reform was rejected, Pflimlin 
would have to resign as the conse- 
quence of his defeat. So he would 
quit in either case, 

To make this maneuver completely 
watertight, Pflimlin announced that 
he would not count Communist votes 
in his favor, since the Communist 
party stood against the nation. Now 
a constitutional reform needs a two- 
thirds majority, and it was practically 
impossible to get a two-thirds me- 
jority without counting the Commu- 
nist votes. So Pflimlin was assured 
that he could resign no matter what 
happened. 

It was all too clever to succeed. 
From the start, the Assembly was sus- 
picious. Speakers belonging to Pflim- 
lin’s own majority declared that they 
could not understand why the Pre- 
mier distinguished between General 
Salan and the rebels in Algeria— 
who, Pflimlin said, were acting in 
agreement with the Government—and 
the rebels of Corsica—who, Pflimlin 
said, were genuine rebels. “The revolt 


in Corsica is the fruit of the revolt 
in Algiers,” said the Left-Center dep- 
uty Francois Mitterand, an ally of 
Radical leader Pierre Mendés-France. 
Socialists and Radicals (and, of 
course, Communists) begged the Gov- 
ernment to disavow all illusions and 
take a firm stand against General 
Salan. Pflimlin’s reply was evasive 
and obscure, and once again cost the 
Government prestige. 

That night, de Gaulle suddenly ap- 
peared in Paris. Whom did he meet? 
Nobody knew. Suddenly, the next 
day, with the Assembly ready to de- 
bate the constitutional reform, the 
wire services brought a communiqué 
from de Gaulle. He announced that 
he had successfully opened negotia- 
tions for the formation of a republi- 
can government. 

The Pflimlin Government did not 
react to this, but the Assembly did. 
Again Mitterand led the fight. He 
refused to leave the Palais Bourbon, 
he said, unless he received guaran- 
tees that the Government would not 
take advantage of the absence of the 
deputies to resign; that would create 
a power vacuum that could then be 
clandestinely occupied by de Gaulle. 
Meanwhile, the Socialist group in 
Parliament rebelled against the lead- 
ership of Mollet. By an almost unani- 
mous vote, it rejected any move in 
favor of de Gaulle. (The majority of 





COTY: THE MAN BETWEEN 








Socialist deputies were to hold to this 
course till the end of the crisis.) A 
Committee of Republican Vigilance 
was created, and a mass demonstra- 
tion organized for the following day, 

The Assembly debate began again 
in the evening in an atmosphere of 
mounting suspicion. It soon became 


clear that the big swing to de Gaulle) 


had been launched by Guy Mollet, 
who had more or less forced Pflimlin 
to follow his line. Mollet had written 
a letter to de Gaulle, asking what 
guarantees de Gaulle would give for 
the preservation of democracy. De 
Gaulle, in reply, had traveled to 
Paris, but had gone home after a 
night of waiting, for Mollet never 
showed up. Mollet failed to appear 
because he could no longer dispose 
of the Socialist vote in Parliament. 

In this atmosphere, the Assembly 
voted on the constitutional reform. 
Pflimlin received a resounding ma- 
jority, 408 to 156. Rank-and-file So- 
cialist deputies pleaded with Pflimlin: 
Stay in power; we are behind you. 
But Pflimlin remained silent. Mollet 
had left the Palais Bourbon in order 
to escape dangerous questions. The 
deputies went home. Pflimlin went 
to the Elysée Palace and handed in 
his resignation to President René 
Coty. From that moment on, de 
Gaulle’s path was assured. 

The Socialists continued to hold 
out, but their capitulation was only 
a matter of time. The Government 
had given no lead; the Socialist lead- 
ers had given no lead; and so even 
the success of the demonstration or- 
ganized by the Vigilance Committee 
had little meaning. More than 250, 
000 men and women—including 
Mendés-France and the Socialist ex 
Foreign Minister, Christian Pineau 
—had marched in an orderly, digni- 
fied demonstration for the republic. 
But a substantial number of the dem 
onstrators were Communists, who 
hoped thus to lay the foundations for 
a Popular Front. And the democrats 
were paralyzed by the fear of Com 
munist domination. 
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Again Mollet went into action. He 
came before the Socialist deputies 
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and stated his position as follows: 
The extremists in Algiers are getting 


’ the upper hand, They plan an inva- 
sion of France. The Army in Metro- 


politan France cannot be trusted; its 
generals have already informed the 
Defense Minister that they will not 
fight against their comrades from Al- 
geria. A Franco-type coup and/or 
civil war can only be avoided if de 
Gaulle becomes Premier legally. The 
Metropolitan Army will certainly 
obey him, and this will forestall an 
invasion by the Algerian Army. Thus, 
Mollet concluded, you must choose 
between General de Gaulle and Gen- 
eral Jacques Massu with his Algerian 
paratroopers, 

Meanwhile, President Coty sent a 
message to the Assembly warning 


{that he would resign if they did not 


approve the investiture of de Gaulle. 
And former President Vincent Auriol, 
a venerable Socialist, sent a letter to 
de Gaulle which drew a fairly re- 
assuring reply—reassuring enough to 
save face for many Socialists. 

In fact, the situation had become 
hopeless for the Socialists by this 
time, even though de Gaulle, who had 
declared he wanted a legal investiture 
by a big majority, needed the Social- 
ist votes. For the Socialists were iso- 
lated. The Catholic MRP was willing 
to follow them but, quite understand- 
ably after all of Mollet’s maneuvers 
behind Pflimlin’s back, they wished 
to wait until the Socialist decision 
was made. 

Between Mollet’s prodding, Coty’s 
ultimatum and the Auriol correspond- 
ence, enough Socialists were won over 
to make negotiations with de Gaulle 
possible. While de Gaulle waited at 
Colombey, Coty negotiated on his be- 
half with the party leaders on the 
program which he would present. It 
was the first time in French history 
that a candidate Premier used the 
President of the Republic as a chef 
de cabinet! 

The negotiations were “successful” 
enough for Mollet, Pflimlin and Pi- 
hay to join the de Gaulle Government. 

e General was invested by a fair 
Majority (329 to 224); Mitterand, 
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MENDES-FRANCE: FOR THE REPUBLIC 


Mendés-France and Pineau were 
among the 70 democratic leftists who 
voted against him on the ground that 
the Assembly had been coerced. 


F ON THE first day of the revolt— 

May 13—the Government had act- 
ed vigorously against the Algiers 
generals, the latter might have sub- 
mitted and the crisis might have 
passed. Surely the mutineers were 
thoroughly shaken on the second day, 
when the Assembly invested Pflimlin 
with a large majority and thus re- 
fused to give in to the mutineers’ de- 
mands. If the Government then had 
isolated de Gaulle or forced him to 
denounce the mutiny, it could again 
have reinforced its position, 

Once again, had the Government 
undertaken to organize a real popular 
resistance, with the democratic trade 
unions working in cooperation with 
the police force, it might have re- 
gained the confidence of the Metro- 
politan Army. It could have organ- 
ized some sort of resistance against a 
possible paratroop invasion, thus giv- 
ing the paratroopers the burden of 
opening fire against Frenchmen. Had 
the Government acted in this manner, 
I doubt that the Algerian generals 
would have had the nerve to try an 
invasion. But none of these measures 
were taken; instead, there were use- 
less, fruitless palavers, combinations 





and intrigues which resulted in every- 
body losing heart. 

Much was made of the menace of a 
Popular Front, but I think the chance 
of that was slight. The Socialists dis- 
trust the Communists thoroughly. The 
Communists themselves showed little 
fighting spirit. Obviously, they hoped 
to save their organization and their 
popular appeal by making a token 
resistance. They took cover in the 
demonstration organized by the Vigi- 
lance Committee. While the Commit- 
tee, to be sure, could not have mobi- 
lized 250,000 people without the 
Communist-led workers, it is also 
true that the Communists could not 
have mobilized anything resembling 
that kind of a demonstration had not 
the democratic forces represented in 
the Vigilance Committee taken the 
clear lead that they did. 

The Communists, by their behavior 
in this crisis, showed that all their 
hard revolutionary talk was but talk, 
and that they were a paper organiza- 
tion, an electoral machine, just like 
the Socialists and Radicals. And, 
basically, they are not very different. 
They will continue to catch some 
half-baked intellectuals, but they can 
hardly remain the hope of the ener- 
getic part of the French people. They 
went under much like the German 
Communist party in 1933, except that 
the conditions are much less tragic. 

The Socialists suffered the worst 
possible kind of defeat, a major 
moral blow. Although Mollet and 
Lejeune are in de Gaulle’s govern- 
ment, the rank-and-file is deeply split 
and the future of the party as an 
effective unified body is in serious 
doubt. 

As for de Gaulle himself, he has 
received six months to clear up the 
mess—and the mess itself was the 
strongest argument for him among 
the mass of the people. He will cer- 
tainly disappoint many, for all shades 
of opinion claim him for their pro- 
gram. We shall see what remains of 
the popular enthusiasm when the 
General tackles the Algerian problem 
which, more than any other, caused 


the death of the Fourth Republic. 





Will Morocco become involved? 


Spain Watches 
North African Crisis 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MaprIp 
IKE the rest of the world, Spain is 
L watching the dramatic events in 
France and Algeria with bated breath, 
but in addition there is the uneasy 
feeling that the crisis will assume 
international proportions and _ that 
Spain will become involved. 

In authoritarian Spain, concern 
over the ultimate fate of democracy 
in France is hardly noticeable. The 
big worry is North Africa, studded 
. with explosive hazards. Viewed from 
here, the pattern of danger looks like 
this: 

1. Stepping up the war in Algeria. 
Whether or not Paris and Algiers 
effect a reconciliation, both are in 
agreement on this issue. Under Pierre 
Pflimlin’s Premiership, additional 
funds to carry on the war were voted, 
the duration of military service was 
extended, and reinforcements sent to 
Algeria, “We are determined,” said 
Pflimlin recently, “to make the nec- 
essary effort to establish in Algeria a 
just and humane peace which will be 
the fruit of the courage and victory 
of our soldiers.” General de Gaulle 
can hardly pledge less. 

2. Rebel reactions. To counter the 
effects of the large-scale fraterniza- 
tion that appears to have taken place 
between Algerian Frenchmen and 
Moslems, the Algerian rebel move- 
ment is likely to step up terrorism. 
More important, it may announce the 
formation of an Algerian govern- 
ment-in-exile. 


3. Tunisian and Moroccan involve- 
ment. At the Tangier conference in 
April, support of the Algerian nation- 
alist cause was pledged. Tunisia and 
Morocco feel obligated not to deny 
assistance to the rebels. The govern- 
ing parties of these two countries 
have supported the decisicn reached 
at Tangier to create an Algerian gov- 
ernment-in-exile. If such a govern- 
ment is set up on Tunisian or Moroc- 
can soil, the Algiers generals could 
consider this a provocation to war. 

4. French reflex. Now that the 
French Army in Algeria has virtually 
renounced allegiance to Paris, it has 
practically unlimited freedom of ac- 
tion to carry on the war as it sees fit. 
If hard-pressed rebel forces find ref- 
uge across the border in Tunisia or 
Morocco, or if they are allowed by 
these countries to regroup and re- 
equip on their soil, the French Army 
in North Africa is less likely now 
than ever to stand by idly. 

There are still substantial French 
forces in Tunisia and Morocco. These 
forces can be expected to react, in 
coordination with the French in Al- 
geria, should the Algerian rebels pro- 
duce a government-in-exile based 
either in Tunisia or Morocco. The 
French have some 30,000 troops in 
Morocco. A considerable proportion 
of these are established along the 
Algerian frontier to prevent assist- 
ance from filtering eastward to the 
Algerian nationalists. The Moroccan 
Government has demanded that these 
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but compliance would help the rebels 
achi 


and in its present mood the French 
Army is unlikely to acquiesce. 
5. Counter-reflex. Faced with the 
most vigorous military counter-meas- 
ures they will have experienced to 
date, the Algerian rebels may resorl 
to internationalization of the war # 
a means of impeding the French and 
saving themselves. Although Tunisia 
and Morocco presumably fear exten: 
sion of the Algerian crisis, they art 
at the mercy of frontier incidents in- 
stigated by Algerian rebels on their 
soil, (French estimates recently pw 
the number in Tunisia at 6,000.) 
They cannot vigorously impose com 
trol of these Algerians—assumin 
they are able to do so—without being 
denounced by the Moslem world 4 
traitors to Arab nationalism. 
If the Algerian crisis spreads and 
overlaps far into Morocco, Spain will 
be directly concerned. Some 220,00) 
Spaniards live in Morocco and 50, 
000 Spanish troops are stationed 
there. General Franco’s Government 
remains noncommittal regarding the 
French crisis, but tacit approval of 
the Algiers generals’ revolt is wu 
deniable, particularly in Army «i 
cles. The conviction is strong thd 
only firmness, backed by a willing 
ness to fight, can stop the “rot” i 
North Africa. CHRI 
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By Sigfrido Ciccotti 


The Election in Italy 


Christian Democrats gain, but still face dilemma: What kind of coalition? 


RoME 

vER 30 million voters went to 
QO the polls on May 25-26 in Italy’s 
third postwar Parliamentary election. 
More than 12 million voted for the 
Christian Democrats, who have domi- 
nated Italian politics for a decade. 
The results showed a modest swing 


» to the Left-Center since the last elec- 


tion in 1953. The major parties 
achieved the following results: 

¢ The Christian Democrats, with 
42.2 per cent of the popular vote as 
against 40.1 five years ago, gained 
10 seats in the Senate and 12 in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

¢ The Communists, with 6.7 mil- 
lion votes, 22.7 per cent of the total, 
held their ground, gaining 10 seats in 
the Senate but losing 3 in the Cham- 
ber. 

® Pietro Nenni’s left-wing Social- 
ists, with 4.2 million votes (14.2 per 
cent, a 1.5-per-cent rise), gained 7 


seats in the Senate and 8 in the 
Chamber. 

© The Social Democrats, with 1.4 
million votes (4.6 per cent), gained 
1 Senator and 4 deputies. 

¢ The Liberals, with just over a 
million votes (3.5 per cent), gained 
1 Senator and 2 deputies. 

The big losers in the election were 
the parties of the extreme Right— 
two Monarchist parties and the neo- 
Fascist Italian Social Movement. 
Among them, they lost 800,000 votes, 
& Senators and 21 seats in the Cham- 
ber. The moderate Republicans and 
Radicals also lost votes. Some of 
these may have been swung to the 
Christian Democrats by the develop- 
ments in France. Christian Demo- 
cratic party secretary Amintore Fan- 
fani handled this issue skilfully, 
warning against splinterization of the 
electorate, and probably won a good 
many votes at the last moment. 


The real issue of the election was 
not stated in the campaign. It was 
how and with whom the dominant 
Christian Democrats would form their 
next government. Since the Commu- 
nists and Nenni Socialists controlled 
roughly a third of the Parliamen- 
tary seats, the Christian Democrats in 
1953 had two alternatives: either to 
seek the support of the extreme 
Right, or to form a coalition govern- 
ment with the Social Democrats, Lib- 
erals and Republicans. 

Over the last five years, the Chris- 
tian Democrats had tried both meth- 
ods. In 1953, the cabinet of Giuseppe 
Pella lasted four months with the 
support of the Monarchists and neo- 
Fascists; and over the past eleven 
months the cabinet of Adone Zoli has 
ruled with the same support. In be- 
tween, from January 1954 to June 
1957, Mario Scelba and then An- 
tonio Segni presided over the coali- 
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tion of the four democratic parties. 

What brought about the collapse of 
the coalition? On the one hand, the 
Social Democrats and Liberals were 
in sharp disagreement over economic 
and social problems. On the other 
hand, the Christian Democrats them- 
selves have been divided by various 
political tendencies and personal 
feuds. It is worth recalling that in 
June 1955 Christian Democrat Gio- 
vanni Gronchi was elected President 
of the Republic against the official 
candidate of his party. Nenni Social- 
ists, Communists and rebel members 
of his own party put him over. Gron- 
chi’s election brought about the res- 
ignation of Premier Scelba. And 
Segni’s cabinet was doomed in May 
1957 when a group of Christian Dem- 
ocratic deputies rebelled against the 
compromise agrarian bill drafted by 
the democratic coalition; this action 
led to the withdrawal of Giuseppe 
Saragat and his Social Democrats 
irom the Government. 

The fact is that the Christian Dem- 
ocrats are not really a political party 
in the true sense of the word. They 
are really a coalition by themselves. 
Men like Gronchi and trade union 
leader Giulio Pastore on the left, cen- 
trists like Scelba and Guido Gonella, 
rightists like Pella and Giulio Andre- 
otti, coalesce and disagree in the 
most unpredictable manner. Party 
boss Fanfani tries not to 
himself and appears available for all 
Generally 


commit 
possible combinations. 
speaking, we may say that the left 
wing of the Christian Democrats 
would prefer an “opening to the 
left,” an alliance with Nenni’s Social- 
ists; the center, true to the tradition 
of the late Alcide de Gasperi, would 
like to revive the democratic coali- 
tion; the rightists would prefer the 
support of the Monarchists and neo- 
Fascists. We say “generally speak- 
ing” for on severa! occasions the 
right and left wings have combined 
to defeat the center (as in the elec- 
tion of Gronchi). 

Since Nenni during the campaign 
took a pro-Communist position and 
thus ruled out an “opening to the 





left’? for some time, and since the 
extreme rightists lost seats, the Chris. 
tian Democrats’ boils 
down to two alternatives: Center. 
Right or Center-Left. In other words, 
the ruling party can form a coalition 
with the Liberals (counting on some 
support from the extreme Right), or 
it can form one with the Social Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans. 

It is not an easy choice for the 
Christian Democrats, because it im- 
plies a choice between state interven- 
tion and laissez-faire in such matters 
as agrarian reform, assistance to de- 


choice now 


pressed areas, industrialization of 
the South, etc. Furthermore, Chris- 
tian Democrats disagree among them- 
selves on these issues. The left wing, 
inspired by Enrico Mattei, influen- 


tial boss of the state-owned oil com: { 


pany ENI, is strongly committed to 
Government intervention; Pella, An- 
dreotti and other right-wingers are 
just as firm for free enterprise. 
Fanfani hoped that the electorate 


would demonstrate a clear preference 


for one or the other alternative, thus 
enabling him to follow the voters 
choice. But either way now the ma- 
jority will be slim, and both alterna. 
tives have shortcomings. The left and 
centrist Christian 
Democratic party would not abandon 
social-reform programs if this were 
the price of support by extreme right: 
ist deputies in the Chamber. And a 
Christian Democratic coalition with 
the Social Democrats and Republi- 
cans would not only enjoy a precati- 
ously thin majority but would en 
counter obstacles among the Social 
Democrats. Many in Saragat’s party 
are committed to unification with 
Nenni’s Socialists, and their ranks 
have probably been swelled as @ 
result of the excellent showing made 
by Nenni’s party in this election. 
Thus, the Christian Democrats are 
no better off now than they were be 
fore the election. Fanfani still mus 
choose. Parliament will meet on June 
12, to hear the resignation of the 
Zoli Government, and will then a¢- 
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journ until the choice is made and 
a new government is nominated. 
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Conservatives win new mandate 


Japan Stands Pat 


By Takeo Naoi 


ToKyo 

APAN’S ruling conservative party, 
J the Liberal-Democrats, lost three 
seats while the opposition Socialists 
gained eight in May 22 elections to 
the House of Representatives. A post- 
war record of 76.6 per cent of the 
eligible voters went to the polls, 

Because 10 of 12 Independents and 
a single minor-party representative 
will support the Government, Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi’s position is 
actually stronger than ever. The So- 
cialists, who expected to gain 29 to 30 
seats, were disappointed, especially 
since they had helped arrange the dis- 
solution of the Diet which brought 
on the election. 

Foreign policy—relations with Red 
China and the USSR and the nuclear- 
weapons issue—dominated the cam- 
paign. On the closing day of the 
Diet session, Socialist Jotaro Kawa- 
kami set the tone. He charged the 
Government with subservience to the 
United States and bungling in its ne- 
gotiations for a private trade pact 
with China and for fishery agree- 
ments with the USSR. 

Both Peking and Moscow inter- 
vened in the campaign. Chinese For- 
eign Minister Chen Yi, in a heated 
statement, declared that Kishi had 
deliberately sabotaged the Tokyo- 
Peking trade pact “to curry favor 
with the United States.” His state- 
ment also used such words as “provo- 
cation,” “insult,” “assault” and “im- 
perialistic” in reference to an inci- 
dent in Nagasaki, where a young 
worker had hauled down a Chinese 
Communist flag at a philatelic exhibi- 
tion. Chen’s statement was followed 
by an article in the Peking People’s 
Daily, entitled “We Accuse Kishi 
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% of Seats, 
Party Vote Seats 1957 
Liberal- 
Democrats 57.8 287 (290) 
Socialists 33.0 166 (158) 
Independents 60 ..12 .¢€ 2) 
Communists 2:5 ee C25 
Others 0.7 1 ¢ 9 





Again,” which urged Japan “to de- 
cide to shed America’s control and 
get on the road of peace, independ- 
ence and democracy.” 

Backing up these words, China 
canceled all trade contracts with Ja- 
pan—including a five-year steel trade 
agreement—and nullified all the 
business deals already under way. 
The resulting losses amount to mil- 
lions of dollars. Japanese trade repre- 
sentatives in China were sent home. 

At the same time, the Chinese 
Communist fleet seized 14 Japanese 
fishing boats for “trespassing on the 
non-fishing zone” along the Chinese 
coast. Peking also charged that some 
Japanese vessels destroyed a Chinese 
boat and fishing nets, and caused the 
drowning of a Chinese fisherman. 

Japan’s Foreign Office responded 
that these Chinese acts and statements 
showed an unfriendly attitude and 
constituted an attempt to interfere in 
Japan’s internal affairs. The inde- 
pendent press unanimously supported 
the statement, but the Socialists 
blamed the Government, and several 
intellectual and business associations, 
in an “appeal to the people,” de- 
clared that Japan could not achieve 
economic and political independence 
without trade and normal relations 
with China, 

On May 8, the Socialist party in- 
vited Kishi’s party to issue a joint 


declaration pledging Japan not to ac- 
quire nuclear weapons or permit them 
to be placed on its territories. The 
Liberal-Democrats rejected this pro- 
posal, whereupon the Socialists issued 
their own declaration pledging their 
efforts to barring nuclear weapons 
from all Japanese territories—in- 
cluding Okinawa—and to preventing 
the establishment of missile bases. 

At this point, the Soviet Govern- 
ment sent a note asking the Japanese 
Government whether or not it has 
allowed U.S. forces to place nuclear 
weapons in Japan. The Soviet note 
quoted two Socialist Diet members 
who charged that U.S. B-47s and 
B-57s at several Japanese bases were 
armed with atomic and hydrogen 
bombs; Kishi and other Government 
leaders have repeatedly denied this. 

Finally, at the campaign’s end, So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev intervened 
personally. President Haraguchi of 
Sohyo (the General Council of Japa- 
nese Trade Unions) had written him 
asking if the Soviets would promise 
not to use nuclear weapons against 
Japan if she renounced them and 
freed herself of foreign military bases. 
Khrushchev replied that, if Japan had 
no foreign bases, she would be spared 
nuclear attacks. But he warned that 
there can be no such guarantee now, 
since America has no intention of 
leaving its bases in Japan. 

Despite—or, rather, because of— 
such Soviet and Chinese interven- 
tion, Socialist election gains fell be- 
low expectations. The Japanese are 
independent-minded people and do 
not like to be hectored by foreign 
governments. Indeed, the election 
was a loss for the Communist powers 
in a deeper sense, for their interven- 
tion forced Kishi, who has often been 
accused of straddling key issues, to 
retort sharply. Thus the issue of Com- 
munism and neutralism was aired for 
the first time in an election campaign. 

Apart from the foreign-policy con- 
troversy, Kishi was helped by the 
general improvement in living stand- 
ards. The Government’s social-secu- 
rity program also took wind out of 
the Socialist sails. 
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BOHN 
Hi P. Harrison’s book, Cul- 


ture under Canvas (Hastings 
House, $6.50), is both more and less 
than it pretends to be. The jacket ad- 
vertises it as “The Story of Tent 
Chautauqua,” but it starts with a 
Mark Twain incident dated 1866 and 
covers no end of entertaining matters 
from then on down. On the other 
hand, great slabs of tent Chautauqua 
business are hardly touched upon. 
(There is nothing about the great 
Ellison-White enterprises which cov- 
ered the West or about Erickson’s 
wonderful Canadian circuits.) The 
Swarthmore Chautauqua, with which 
I spent many happy years, is respect- 
fully referred to now and then, but I 
suspect that it is accorded. this atten- 
tion because it was built and inspired 
by Paul Pearson. 

I am not complaining—either about 
what is included or omitted. The 
popular Harrison boys inherited the 
name of James Redpath, which went 
back to early New England Lyceum 
days, They and their partners and 
employes ran circuits all up and down 
and across the Middle West. They had 
a gift for making and holding friends. 
They must have kept voluminous rec- 
ords of schedules, expenses, personali- 
ties, anecdotes—every sort of thing 
that would make a juicy book. And 
then Harry turned the whole delecta- 
ble mess over to Karl Detzer, who is 
a first-class book shaper-upper. 

Harry gives us a good deal of his- 
tory—history of society, history of 
politics, history of art, history of 
manners and morals. In telling how 
this great business got started, why 
it took this course rather than that, 
and finally how it weakened and 













By William E. Bohn 


The Story of 
Tent Chautauqua 


wavered and flickered out, he sketches 
in broad lines a good deal that went 
on in the American mind. As a source 
book for social historians, the volume 
is priceless. 

My complaint is that our author 
does not do as well by our geography 
as he does by our history. His circuits 
covered the country from the Dakotas, 
Minnesota and Michigan on the north 
to Georgia and Alabama on the south. 
For more than twenty years, this man 
traveled up and down his vast domain 
and carried on business with the peo- 
ple. But nowhere does he refer to the 
difierences between—let us say—the 
customers in Georgia and those who 
filed through the gate in Minnesota. 

My experience was not nearly as 
wide as that of Harry Harrison. I lec- 
tured on the Chautauqua trail for 
twelve happy years, from 1917 to 
1929. All but two years of this stretch 
were spent in the service of Paul 
Pearson’s Swarthmore organization. 
Our circuits stretched from Quebec 
to South Carolina. Toward the west, 
we seldom went beyond the borders 
of Pennsylvania. Our peak was 
reached in 1923. At that time we had 
more than 2,300 towns on our vari- 
ous winter and summer circuits. The 
people in each one of these towns had 
signed a contract which involved from 
$500 to a couple of thousand. It was 
an enormous business and no one 
thought during those days that it 
would soon come to an end. But by 
1930 it was finished. 

For two happy years I lectured for 
the Canadian Chautauqua in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. The 
very first town on my schedule was 
in the Peace River country and had 


‘lecturers presented their Progiams 









received its first settler only,two yeas 
before the Chautauqua .cativas wag) 
stretched and the first musiciays and 


They day before my lecture, I ‘Saw’ 
some Indians-help with a roundup of 
cattle for shipment to the East. | still 
have among my things somewhere a 
snapshot of a beautiful Indian girl 
who rode her pony and swung her 
lariat with the best of them. 

But it is Harry Harrison who is 
the subject of this piece. And he talks 
about all of his people as if they had 
the same manners and tastes, As a 
lecturer rathef than a manager, I can 
testify-to the fact that the citizens in 
difierent sections were as different as 
people could well be. The Swarth- 
more organization started business 
among the Quakers in towns not far 
from Philadelphia. From there, it 
worked its way up through New Jer- 
sey and New York into New England 
and the Maritime Provinces. Our au- 
diences, in general, wanted first-class 
music and lectures on serious sub- 
jects by respectable authorities. There 
was little demand for “mother-home- 
and-heaven” or for the cruder forms 
of humor at which Harry pokes such 
good-natured fun. 

What remains most clearly in my 
memory is my experience with the 
people of the prairie provinces of 
Canada. In those days, recent immi- 
grants from England formed a sub- 
stantial proportion of the population 
of those sparsely settled areas. Many 
of them had been members of the 
Labor party and were bent on build- 
ing up a good society in their new 
land. These people furnished the most 
attentive, the most thoughtful and 
the most rewarding audiences I have 
ever addressed. During the following 
seasons, I covered a couple of lyceum 
circuits in our Middle West. When 
I crossed the line from Canada and 
addressed my first United States au- 
dience, the people before me seemed 
like big, happy, prosperous, overt- 
grown children. If Harry Harrison 
ever writes another book, I hope he 
will give some account of these re 
gional differences. 
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Russia 5 Years After Stalin - 10 





HE relationship of the Soviet 
Army to the Communist party 
and its leaders has always been com- 
plex and generally unsatisfactory to 
all concerned. Various Party organi- 
zations and a special department of 
the security police have maintained 
controls at all levels of the armed 
forces. Although always extensive, the 
actual degree of Party control has 
varied with the leadership’s views 
concerning the loyalty of the armed 
forces as well as with the require- 
ments of military efficiency. 

Thus, during the Civil War, ex- 
officers of the Imperial Army had to 
have their orders countersigned by 
political commissars. Such controls 
were also instituted in connection 
with the purges of 1937 and as a result 
of the Soviet military defeats in 1941- 
1942. At other times, the commissar 
system was replaced by that of the 
zampolit. Under the latter system, 
the political officer was subordinated 
to the commander, limiting his own 
activities primarily to problems of 
the morale, education and welfare of 
the troops; the professional officer 
was responsible for combat, training 
and administration. In fact, however, 
the zampolit, like the commissar, be- 
ing a representative of the Chief Po- 
litical Administration of the Armed 
Forces (a special section of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Party), always 
checked on the reliability and per- 
formance of the officers and inter- 
fered in their activity. Such controls 
inevitably conflicted with the interests 
of the professional officers. 
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The Army 


By Leon Gouré 





This is the tenth in our series of 
articles on the major areas of So- 
viet life since 1953. The series be- 
gan in our issue of March 24 with 
a discussion of foreign policy by 
David J. Dallin. In subsequent is- 
sues, Boris I. Nicolaevsky discussed 
the Communist party, Gleb Struve 
literature, Richard Pipes nationali- 
ties, Simon Wolin the secret police, 
Vladimir Gsovski law, Myron Rush 
the economic managers, Lazar Volin 
agriculture, and Oleg Hoeffding 
industry. Leen Gouré is a journalist 
working for the Rand Corporation 
who specializes in military affairs. 
In our next issue, George L. Kline 
will examine education in Russia. 





The military men have always 
sought the full implementation of the 
principle of edinonachalie, or unitary 
command, which gives the command- 
er sole authority in all military mat- 
ters except for propaganda and edu- 
cation. But, while lip-service was 
paid to this principle, in Stalin’s time, 
it was never implemented in a fash- 
ion satisfactory to the officers—de- 
spite the fact that eventually 90 per 
cent of the officers were Party mem- 
bers, the Minister of Defense was a 
trusted Party leader, and no profes- 
sional officers served in the highest 
Party organ, the Politburo. 

The political weakness of the Soviet 
armed forces also stemmed from their 
lack of unity. Instead of standing to- 
gether, certain generals and marshals 
would ally themselves with one or an- 
other Politburo faction. A typical 
case of rivalry was that between Mar- 
shals Georgi Zhukov and _ Ivan 


Konev; the latter was associated with 
Khrushchev on the Ukrainian front 
during the war. It was indicative of 
the backstage maneuvering on the 
eve of Stalin’s death that the alleged 
military victims of the so-called “doc- 
tors plot” were Marshals Konev, 
Leonid Govorov and Alexander Vasi- 
levsky; no mention was made of 
Zhukov or his close associate Vassili 
Sokolovsky. 

Following Stalin’s death, the for- 
tunes of the armed forces rose and 
fell in direct proportion to the inten- 
sity of the factional struggle within 
the “collective leadership.” In his 
climb to the top, Khrushchev made 
clever use of the military. Although 
he made certain concessions to their 
demands, he never allowed them to 
become too powerful or too inde- 
pendent. In the success of this policy 
he was no doubt aided by Zhukov’s 
poor judgment and by the continu- 
ing factionalism within the military 
high command. 


immediate rise in the status of 
the armed forces, and in particular 
of Zhukov. Fearing unrest at home 
and desiring to capitalize on Zhu- 
kov’s popularity, the “collective lead- 
ers” made him a First Deputy Minis- 
ter of Defense under Bulganin and, 
following Beria’s fall, a member of 
the Central Committee. At the same 
time, Konev gained new prominence 
by presiding over Beria’s trial, and 
General (later Marshal) Kiril Mos- 
kalenko, another wartime associate 
of Khrushchev, was given command 
of the crucial Moscow Military Dis- 
trict. 

The marshals were also given in- 
creasing credit for their wartime vic- 
tories. This trend culminated in 
Khrushchev’s open denunciation, be- 
fore the 20th Party Congress, of Sta- 
lin’s role as a military commander. 
One by one, Soviet commanders who 
had been purged or slighted by Stalin 
were rehabilitated, the most notable 
example being Marshal Mikhail 
Tukhachevsky, executed in 1937. 
More important, the prestige of the 


_. DEATH led to an almost 
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ZHUKOV: A POOR POLITICIAN 


Chief Political Administration went 
into progressive decline. The new 
prominence of the military was re- 
flected also in its increased represen- 
tation in the Supreme Soviet (73 
members in 1954 as against 52 in 
1950). 

Military leaders unavoidabiy be- 
came involved in the political strug- 
gle between the Malenkov and 
Khrushchev factions. Their rele was 
probably more passive than active, 
but they were more inclined to side 
with Khrushchev. The issue centered 
around Malenkov’s emphasis on a 
consumer-goods program, his pro- 
posal to cut the military budget, and 
his assumption that the Soviet ther- 
monuclear capability represented an 
effective deterrent to Western aggres- 
sion. On all three points he was op- 
posed by Khrushchev. The marshals 
could not but favor the faction which 
emphasized heavy industry, arma- 
ments and larger defense budgets. In 
February 1955, Khrushchev forced 
Malenkov to resign as Premier and 
replaced him with Bulganin, while 
Zhukov was named Minister of De- 
fense. 

In these new conditions the mili- 
tary felt able to demand stricter en- 
forcement of the principle of edino- 
nachalie. The military press cam- 
paigned for the subordinates’ unques- 
tioning obedience to officers’ orders, 








and deplored the interference of 
Party secretaries in the military deci- 
sions of the commanders of their 
units. Zhukov was also able to re- 
duce further the power of the Chief 
Political Administration. As a re- 
sult, the zampolits at company level 
(who had been introduced in 1950) 
apparently were abolished in 1955, 
and company commanders were made 
responsible for the political as well 
as the military training of their men. 
This step drastically reduced the 
number of zampolits. It was further 
revealed after Zhukov’s ouster that 
the number of hours devoted to the 
political indoctrination of enlisted 
men had been reduced, while the po- 
litical indoctrination of officers had 
been made voluntary, rather than 
mandatory as before. 

After the 20th Congress, Zhukov 
was elected a candidate member of 
the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee, the first professional officer to 
enjoy that distinction. The number 
of professional soldiers who became 
full members of the committec rose 
from four to six. At the same time, 
however, the number of military can- 
didate members in the committee was 
reduced from 22 to 12. No representa- 
tive of the Chief Political Adminis- 
tration was elected to the Central 
Committee either as full or as can- 
didate member. Subsequently, Mar- 
shal Moskalenko charged that “the 
situation had reached the point where 
Communists [in the armed forces] 
were actually not permitted to ad- 
dress the Central Committee of the 
Party, to express their proposals and 
ideas.” 


Fun further gains on Zhukov’s 
part, the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
team sought to check his growing 
power. After February 1955, refer- 
ences to their own wartime military 
role appeared more and more often. 
Foremost among those who sang 
Khrushchev’s _ praise 
whom Khrushchev made commander 
of the Warsaw Pact forces and Deputy 
Minister of Defense. The Soviet press 
ranked him third in importance after 


was. Konevy, 








Zhukov and Vasilevsky. On May 8, 
1955, Konev made the key speech on 
the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
of the victory over Germany. In} 
June 1956, Konev became First Dep. 
uty Minister of Defense and as such 
was second only to Zhukov. 

Nevertheless, Zhukov apparently 
felt strong enough to launch a cam. 
paign for strengthening the principle 
of edinonachalie against interference 
from the Party organization within 
the armed forces. The role of these 
Party organizations had grown with 
the increase in Party membership, a; 
development that had placed the off 
cers in a difficult position. As profes- 
sional officers they had command re- 
sponsibilities and were subordinate 
only to their military superiors, but 
as Party members they were subject | 
to Party discipline and subordinate 
to the decisions of their Party unit, 
its secretary, and its bureau. The 
officer could thus be criticized at 
Party meetings by his fellow Party 
members, who were often his subor. 
dinates, and his performance was 
under the constant surveillance of the 
Party organization of his unit. In a 
series of speeches and articles, Zhu- 
kov now criticized the Party groups 
for failing to back the officers who 
instilled strict discipline, and de! 
manded that they concentrate on 
strengthening military discipline: 
“The strengthening of discipline must 
begin first of all with the strength. 
ening of edinonachalie and increas: 
ing the authority of the command 
cadres.” 

One way to achieve this was to 
prohibit all criticism of the “service 
activities” of commanders at Party 
meetings. “We consider,” Zhukov 
warned in April 1956, “that he who 
attempts to interpret the struggle 
against the personality cult as 4 
struggle against edinonachalie is do- 
ing a disservice to the efforts to im 
prove the combat proficiency of the 
armed forces.” The Chief Political 
Administration, in turn, called for 
the preservation of “the norms of 
Party life,” and for the “increased 
activeness and militancy of Party oF 
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ganizations” in the armed forces. But 
Zhukov ignored these demands. 


N PREPARATION for the crisis which 

led to the June 1957 purge of 
the Presidium, Khrushchev sought to 
reach an accommodation with Zhu- 
kov on the role of the Party within 
the armed forces. On April 27, 1957, 
a set of “Instructions” was issued in 
the name of the Central Committee 
to this effect. The Party organs were 
instructed to increase their efforts to- 
ward “rallying” the armed forces 
around the Communist party and the 
Government, but the “Instructions” 
stressed edinonachalie and explicitly 
prohibited criticism of the command- 
ers’ “orders and regulations” at Party 
meetings. This fell short of Zhukov’s 
earlier demand that criticism of the 
commanders’ “service activities” be 
prohibited. The terms “orders and 
regulations,” interpreted narrowly, 
applied only to verbal and written 
orders, thus leaving the commanders 
open to criticism for all their other 
activities or shortcomings. 

Nevertheless, Zhukov was apparent- 
ly sufficiently satisfied with Khrush- 
chev’s policies to side with him in 
the June 1957 leadership crisis. 
Whether he actually “saved” Khrush- 
chev, as has been alleged, is open to 
doubt. It seems more likely that 
Khrushchev was guarded against di- 
rect action by the Malenkov-Molotov 
opposition by Ivan Serov, the head 
of the State Security Committee and 
Khrushchev’s faithful bodyguard, and 
by Marshal Moskalenko, commander 
of the Moscow Military District. 

One result of the crisis was Zhu- 
kov’s promotion to full membership 
in the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee, from which Khrushchev had 
purged most or all of his rivals. In 
turn, Zhukov publicly supported 
Khrushchev’s purge of Malenkov, 
Vyacheslav Molotov, Lazar Kagano- 
vich and Dmitri Shepilov. In fact, his 
denunciation of their role in the 
Stalinist purges went so far beyond 
the official line as almost to implicate 
Khrushchev himself. 

Although at first glance Zhukov ap- 
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KONEV: A KHRUSHCHEVY PROTEGE 


peared to have gained in power, he 
was actually isolated in the Presid- 
ium, which Khrushchev was packing 
with his own supporters. Immediately 
following the June purge, the military 
press opened a campaign for increas- 
ing the role of Party organizations in 
the armed forces. It stressed, in par- 
ticular, the right of Party members 
to criticize others regardless of rank, 
and made the narrowest possible in- 
terpretation of the earlier prohibition 
of such criticism. “In the Party,” said 
Red Star on July 31, 1957, “there is 
no division between the ‘chosen’ and 
the ‘unchosen,’ there are no two disci- 
plines, one for the leaders and an- 
other for the rank and file.” All 
Party members, the articles said, re- 
gardless of rank, were subject to 
criticism and self-criticism; the prin- 
ciple of edinonachalie did not mean 
that commanders were immune from 
such treatment. 

During the succeeding months, 
Khrushchev intensified his efforts to 
strengthen Party control in the armed 
forces. By October 26, Red Star re- 
ported that Party activity in the 
armed forces had “considerably in- 
creased” since the promulgation of 
the “Instructions,” but implied that 
Zhukov had hampered their imple- 
mentation. On the same day, having 
just returned from a trip to Yugo- 
slavia and Albania, Zhukov was 





ousted from his post of Minister of 
Defense, and on November 2 came 
the public announcement of his ex- 
pulsion from the Presidium and from 
the Central Committee, Marshal Ro- 
dion Malinovsky became Minister of 
Defense, while Konev remained First 
Deputy. 

Zhukov was charged with weaken- 
ing Party control over the armed 
forces, fostering a cult of his own 
personality, “adventurism” in foreign 
policy, and incorrect military theo- 
ries. Available evidence appears to 
support the first of these charges. 
During his tenure in the Ministry of 
Defense, Zhukov had considerably 
reduced the role of the Chief Political 
Administration and of the Party or- 
ganizations in the armed forces, and 
many officers had apparently taken 
advantage of his position to push 
edinonachalie as far as possible. It 
was subsequently revealed that some 
officers took disciplinary action 
against subordinates who had dared 
to criticize them at Party meetings, 
while others prevented the Party or- 
ganizations of their units from meet- 
ing. Many commanders had stifled 
Party activities on the ground that 
they weakened the principle of edino- 
nachalie. 

It was obvious that Khrushchev 
and the Party machine would not tol- 
erate such conditions. Increasing au- 
tonomy of the armed forces, regard- 
less of Zhukov’s personal ambitions, 
would in the end have created a rival 
power center to the Party. Zhukov 
not only had asked for the impossi- 
ble, but had revealed himself as a 
poor politician. His strength had de- 
pended on the preservation of a col- 
lective leadership in which the con- 
tending factions were forced io bid 
for the support, or at least the benev- 
olent neutrality, of the military. But 
instead of playing off these factions 
against one another, Zhukov had in 
effect lent his support to Khrushchev, 
the strongest contender for absolute 
power. Finally, to judge by the speed 
with which the majority of the mar- 
shals joined in the condemnation of 
Zhukov, the military high command 
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was by no means prepared to back its 
chief in a showdown with the Party. 


OLLOWING Zhukov’s dismissal, 

Party control over the armed 
forces increased rapidly. The num- 
ber of hours devoted to the political 
indoctrination of the troops was more 
than doubled, and officers were com- 
pelled to attend political lectures. 
Criticism of officers at Party meet- 
ings was encouraged. 

In theory, the principle of edino- 
nachalie is still in force, but its scope 
has been greatly reduced. Members 
of Party organizations are free to 
criticize a commander for his failures 
and shortcomings, to correct inade- 
quacies in training, and to help im- 
prove the combat readiness of the 
forces, but they are still prevented 
from criticizing the commander’s di- 
rect “orders and regulations.” The 
leadership has also made it clear that 
the officer is, first of all, a Party mem- 
ber whose first loyalty must be to the 
Party rather than to his professional 
hierarchy. 

“The Soviet commander-edinona- 
chalnik,” wrote Red Star on March 
26, “is distinguished first of all by 
his deep devotion to the Party. . . 

“A real, Bolshevik devotion to the 
Party of the commander-edinonachal- 
nik means that he always and in 
everything acts in conformity with 
the policy of the Party, wiih its 
orders and directives, that without 
sparing his strength and energy he 


sail 


fights for the realization of the Par- 
ty’s policy, of its life in the sphere of 
military development.” 

This concept has provided the 
basis for tightened Party control and 
even for curtailment of the com- 
mander’s authority to issue orders. 
Local civilian Party committees, 
whose functionaries are less likely to 
be impressed by military rank than 
those in the armed forces, have been 
encouraged to take a more active 
part in the Party life of the military 
units stationed in their area. The 
greater attention paid to the military 
councils at the Military District level 
has increased the role of the regional 
Party secretaries who participate in 
them. Numerous articles in the press 
have stated that an officer can no 
longer ignore the recommendations 
made by the Party organization or 
bureau of his unit, even when they 
concern technical matters. 

Although the pace of reimposition 
of Party control over the military has 
been rapid, Khrushchev has _never- 
theless shown some signs of caution. 
He did not purge Zhukov’s support- 
ers, nor did he liquidate Zhukov him- 
self. In fact, Marshal Sokolovsky, a 
long-time associate of Zhukov, was 
recently made First Deputy Minister 
of Defense in addition to Konev. The 
unpopular head of the Chief Political 
Administration, Col. General Alexei 
Zheltov, was replaced by a profes- 
sional officer, Col. General F. I. 
Golikov. (Zheltov, however, has re- 





NOTE TO RUSSIAN SCHOOLTEACHERS 


In Russian schools they are teaching English with an American accent.—News item. 


What kind of American accent, please? 

Midwestern or Southern or Brooklynese? 

We don’t have Queen’s English, but do have Manhattan 
And Bronx, which to some is like Greek or like Latin. 


We also have Oxford—that is, Oxford, Miss.— 
And English of Maine, which is sui generis, 

As well as the kind that is spoken in Texas 

And in movies by Russians called Mike or Alexis. 


You in little Red schoolhouses, Dnieper to Ural: 
Not American accent, but accents—it’s plural. 


—Richard Armour 





appeared as a department head in the 
Central Committee, where his talents 
are presumably used to keep an eye 
on his successor. ) 

It would appear that Khrushchev 
has chosen to let the power of the 
Chief Political Administration be. 
come somewhat weaker, and fo rely 
more heavily upon the Party organi. 
armed 
forces. This course is more logical, 
as most officers are themselves Party 
members and may therefore find this 
form of control more palatable. 


zations for control of the 


Of course, there can be no question} 


that the new control measures are re- 
sented, and to some degree resisted, 
by the professional officers. The cur- 
rent Soviet press indicates that many 
officers still succeed in evading many 


of the controls and that their sudordi- i 


nates in the Party organizations are 
often reluctant to criticize them. The 
professional officer, like most profes 
sional people in the Soviet Union, is 
caught between his desire for efficiency 
and authority and his allegiance to the 
Party that places its control and dom- 
ination above efficiency. The fact that 
these two trends are irreconcilable is 
one of the factors contributing to 
social unrest and to the inefficiency 
of the Soviet system. It is doubtful 
whether Khrushchev will succeed in 
establishing really tight control over 
the military without resorting to Sta- 
linist police methods, and the re 
institution of the latter might rally a 
powerful opposition against him, Al: 
ternatively, he will be forced to seek 
uneasy compromises between the re 
quirements of Party control over the 
armed forces and the need for pre 
serving the morale and efficiency o 
the officer corps. 

The political role of the armed 
forces would doubtless increase in 
the event of an intensive and pro- 
longed power struggle in the leader. 
ship. At such time, the officers might 
ally themselves with whatever group 
opposed the ruling power of the 
Party, for they are likely to i 











ber that they can be masters in thei 
own house only if the dominance of 
the Party is drastically reduced. 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 





Gonzalez Seeks 
Texas Governorship 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


DALLAS 
HE STRUMMING of Mexican gui- 
oa will vie with traditional hill- 
billy bands in the Texas political 
campaign this summer. For the first 
time, a Texan of Mexican descent 
is trying to get himself elected Gov- 
ernor. 

Win or lose, State Senator Henry 
Gonzalez of San Antonio is expected 
to stimulate Texas liberals. In its 
post-session analysis of the Texas 
Legislature, the state’s labor leader- 
ship ranked him far ahead of any 
other local political figure. Gonzalez 
is unqualifiedly opposed to racial seg- 
regation in public high schools. He 
waged a one-man filibuster during 
the last legislative session in a vain 
attempt to turn back relentless moves 
by East Texas and Dallas County leg- 
islators to fix Texas more solidly in 
the Old South mosaic of racial antag- 
onisms. 

Gonzalez will no doubt direct his 
political attack primarily at incum- 
bent Governor Price Daniel, who is 
seeking a second term. W. Lee 
(“Pappy”) O’Daniel, a former Gov- 
ernor and U.S. Senator, is also in 
the race. 

It was O’Daniel who first recog- 
nized the value of the hillbilly band 
and accompanying entertainment for 
drawing campaign crowds. He will 
no doubt utilize this method again 
this year. But Senator Gonzalez will 
have an attraction which may prove 
even more effective because of its 
freshness and color—a Latin guitar 
combo in Mexican attire. When he 
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appeared in Austin to file for the 
Democratic gubernatorial primary, 
he was accompanied by four Mexi- 
can guitar players. As he paid his 
fee, they played The Eyes of Texas 
and several Mexican songs. The 
combo then provided suitable back- 
ground music while Gonzalez ex- 
plained to newsmen that he had gone 
into the race at the last minute be- 
cause no liberal was challenging the 
conservatives and segregationists. 

Gonzalez has no illusions about the 
hurdles he has to overcome. Most 
serious is the traditional “Anglo” 
antagonism toward anyone with a 
Mexican name. Gonzalez told news- 
men that some people had said he 
was of Spanish descent, “but that’s 
cutting it pretty thin; my family is 
Mexican.” He pointed out, however, 
that his great-grandfather had fought 
with the northern revolutionaries in 
Mexico against Santa Ana even as 
the Texans tried to hold the Alamo 
against hopeless odds. 

Despite the twin handicaps of his 
name and his liberalism, Gonzalez is 
going to be a serious threat to Gover- 
nor Daniel. He will get support from 
liberal “Anglo” voters tired of the 
domination of Texas politics by con- 
servatives, from labor, and from 
Negroes. Record numbers of Negroes 
are reported to have registered in the 
big cities. They are expected to swing 
strongly behind Gonzalez because of 
his fight against segregation. 

The big mystery, however, will be 
the strength which Gonzalez can get 
from Mexican-American veters. It 








GONZALEZ: FOE OF SEGREGATION 


has been estimated that there are 
about 1.5 million in Texas, but it is 
impossible to estimate how many of 
these have registered to vote. 

The appearance on the political 
scene of an outright foe of segrega- 
tion comes on the eve of expected 
integration moves in the state’s two 
largest cities, Houston and Dallas. 
Federal Judges Ben Connally and 
William Atwell have not set a target 
date for integrating the school sys- 
tems, but it is expected that the two 
cities will take the first steps next 
fall. Major tests between segregation- 
ists and integrationists are expected 
to result. An especially tense situa- 
tion exists in Houston, which has a 
large Negro population. 

Gonzalez should be a big help to 
U.S. Senator Ralph Yarborough, who 
will be opposed for re-election by an 
arch-conservative, millionaire Wil- 
liam Blakley. A Dallas oilman and 
rancher, he is also an insurance, real 
estate and airlines executive. Until he 
was unseated by Yarborough in 
last year’s special election, Blakley 
served briefly as an interim Sena- 
tor by appointment from then-Gover- 
nor Allan Shivers. Although there is 
no official connection between the 
Gonzalez and Yarborough candida- 
cies, the Senator should benefit from 
the expected large turnout of Negro 
and Latin voters. 
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Disengagement, the Rapacki Plan and the economic race 


NOTES ON 
SOVIET POWER 


By David J. Dallin 


OUR. DECADES AGO, when the So- 
Te Union first promised to 
“catch up with and overtake Amer- 
ica,” the accent was on economics: 
industrial techniques, efficiency and, 
most important, living standards. 
Since 1945, however, military power 
has had the top priority; and, despite 
all of Nikita Khrushchev’s talk about 
meat, milk and butter, it still ranks 
as the Kremlin’s number one objec- 
tive. 

In recent years, the Kremlin has 
aimed at the following sets of goals: 

e Western demobilization—while 
keeping a formidable Soviet Army in 
being (1945-47). 

© Rearming of the satellites—while 
blocking rearmament of West Ger- 
many. 

® Formation of an East German 
Army—while mobilizing its allies 
against the West German danger. 

© Development of nuclear weapons 
—while convincing West European 
nations to reject such weapons. 

© Construction of ballistic missile 
sites on Soviet soil—and preventing 
the West from taking similar steps 
by threats of annihilation. 

e An international disarmament 
agreement—while preventing efficient 
inspection in the Soviet Union. 

The overall aim is a weakened or 
disarmed West and a strong East. In 
my opinion, prohibition of atomic 
arms in Central Europe, combined 
with a withdrawal of foreign military 
forces, would accomplish this Soviet 
aim. Thus, recent proposals for an 


East-West settlement—whether they 
are called “disengagement,” the Ra- 
packi Plan or something else—are in 
accord with Moscow’s policies. 

It is surprising, therefore, that 
many knowledgeable Westerners fa- 
vor one or another variation of these 
plans. The British Labor party and 
the German Social Democrats appear 
to support them. And now Sidney 
Hook (“A Foreign Policy for Sur- 
vival,” NL, April 7) urges the with- 
drawal of Allied forces from West 
Germany in exchange for Soviet with- 
drawal from non-Russian areas in 
Europe. He visualizes a neutral zone 
that might eventually be extended to 
the Middle East and Far East; thus, 
the terrible danger of Communist 
military aggression would be elimi- 
nated by agreement with the Commu- 
nist governments themselves. 

In principle, Hook presents a pro- 
gram of disengagement which is simi- 
lar to that of George F. Kennan, al- 
though he rejects Bertrand Russell’s 
policy, which amounts to uncondi- 
tional surrender to Soviet power. To 
protect Europe’s Western and newly- 
liberated Eastern nations from any 
possible Soviet threat, Hook proposes 
to maintain the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

If such an agreement were reached 
and (inevitably) weakened Western 
Europe militarily while leaving a 
strong force in the East, would Mos- 
cow take advantage of the situation? 
The answer can only be a resound- 
ing “Yes!” Two trends are strong 


in Russia today: belligerent Com. 
munism, and a rampant anti-Western 
nationalism. Khrushchev combines 
both trends, which is why he is the 
supreme leader. 

NATO’s existence, Hook claims, 
will keep Khrushchev’s forces in their 
barracks. What a strange belief in 
paper promises! Let’s face it. After 
nine years, NATO is still merely the 
embryo of a military force that is 
hardly on a level with the forces of 
the East. But if NATO troops and in. 
stallations were attacked today, the 
countries that have men attached to 
it would automatically come to their 
support. Once these men are with- 
drawn, NATO will be little more than 
a commitment on the part of 14 na- 
tions to wage war in certain cases. 
There is no government in the world 
that will get involved in the dirty 
business of war simply because it 
once put its signature on a piece of 
paper. Moscow knows this, of course, 
and thus would do its utmost to 
browbeat the small nations into 
“peace.” Then a profound NATO 
crisis would be unavoidable; Europe 
will be defenseless. 

The present Anglo-American forces 
in Germany are a substitute for na- 
tive European military forces. Of 
Western Europe’s two key nations, 
Germany is still insufficiently armed 
and France is in the throes of an 
agonizing paralysis. The latter has 
been the silent hope of most of those 
who would accept disengagement, but 
it is a vain hope. It has been painful 
to watch France’s gradual deteriora- 
tion—her inability to overcome inter- 
nal difficulties, her absorption in 
futile colonial operations and _ the 
mounting possibility of a deal with 
Russia to counter Germany. But the 
facts must be faced. 

West Berlin might well be the first 
victim of military disengagement. 
This small island in the East German 
sea, although it has only two million 
inhabitants, is of supreme political 
importance and could swiftly be in- 
vaded from East Berlin. Since no 
effective local armed resistance could 
be deployed, it might be annexed to 
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fast Germany before Bonn, Wash- 
ington, Paris and London could re- 
act. In that case, the rest of West 
Germany would be the next target of 
operations. Elimination of West Ger- 
many from the Western alliances is a 
primary aim of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. The high esteem in which Ger- 
many has always been held by Mos- 
cow and Germany’s present decisive 
role in European defense make the 
Bonn Government the first target of 
Soviet diplomatic and power drives. 

Once Eastern pressure on West 
Germany grew severe, Moscow could 
reasonably expect a resurrection of 
French Communism. Maurice Tho- 
rez’s party would reciprocate the anti- 
German thrust from the East—and 
who is to say that some of the na- 
tionalistic French forces would not 
join them? 

Therefore, British Labor’s _atti- 
tude toward disengagement, dictated 
mainly by domestic political consid- 
erations, is irresponsible. Once in 
power, the Laborites would undoubt- 
edly reverse themselves. For an im- 
potent West and heavily armed East 
would be dangerous to Britain. 


miles away. Poland wants the zone 
to stretch to the western borders of 
Germany, 500 or 600 miles from 
Warsaw. But what about the area to 
the east? Why should not the zone 
extend 600 miles in the other direc- 
tion, that is, as far as Kursk or even 
Moscow? After all, the Soviet border 
—and a possible A-bomb base—is 
only 60 air miles from Warsaw. 
Would it not be more logical for the 
Polish Government to demand a “de- 
atomized” zone with Poland in the 
geographic center? 

In the early stage, when Warsaw 
was discussing the plan with Prague 
and East Berlin, it had also, as a 
matter of course, been in consultation 
with Moscow. Was it Warsaw’s or 
Moscow’s idea? Did the Polish For- 
eign Minister have to accept contre 
coeur, the Soviet thesis that Soviet 
A-bombs are not dangerous and only 
American and British bombs must be 
kept out? 

There is another reason for assum- 
ing that the Rapacki Plan is actually 
a Gromyko Plan. Revealing atomic 
secrets and supplying atomic weap- 
ons to allies are matters that bother 
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I THE RAPACKI version of disen- 
gagement really a Polish plan, or 
is it a product of Soviet brains? 
According to Adam Rapacki himself, 
Poland would like atomic bases as far 
4% possible from her borders—an un- 
terstandable and legitimate desire 
since, however small the protection 
iflorded by European distances in an 
&ta of jets and missiles, there would 
till be a certain amount of comfort 
in the knowledge that the nearest A- 
and H-bomb stores were hundreds of 
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not only Washington and London, but 
Moscow, too. Sooner or later a deci- 
sion will have to be made by the So- 
viet Government, and an answer will 
have to be given to inquiries on the 
part of satellite military leaders and 
general staffs about A-weapons for 
their armed forces. This is a dejjcate 
issue for Moscow. Less than two 
years ago Poland threw out a Russian 
marshal and his aides; in Hungary a 
Soviet-trained army turned over its 
weapons to a revolutionary populace. 





Should Moscow, then, entrust the 
ultimate weapon to potential adver- 
saries? Every answer to this question 
is fraught with complications, The 
best solution for Moscow would be a 
“de-nuclearized zone” from which all 
foreign troops would also be removed. 
This solution, however, suits Soviet 
interests better than it does those 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Finally, the Rapacki Plan would 
rest upon the “solemn pledge” of the 
A-powers to comply with the rules for 
the “zone” and keep nuclear weapons 
out of it, A high degree of interna- 
tional confidence is therefore an obvi- 
ous precondition of the plan; but in 
view of the rapid and unpredictable 
changes that might occur in the high- 
est echelons of the Moscow Govern- 
ment, acceptance of the Polish plan 
involves a great deal of chance- 
taking. 

More reliable than such a “solemn 
pledge” would be international in- 
spection and supervision of partial 
or total disarmament. So far, how- 
ever, the Soviet attitude in this re- 
spect has not been encouraging. Mos- 
cow has promised more than once 
to make inspection possible, but the 
promises have been unclear and 
evasive. The latest Soviet statements 
concerning possible control are no 
clearer than earlier ones. 

Actually, the Soviet Union knows 
more about the armaments status of 
the West than vice versa, and if dis- 
armament is agreed upon, Moscow 
would have a multitude of means of 
its own for observing and judging 
Western compliance with the pre- 
scribed rules. On the other hand, 
were it to agree to effective control, 
it would have to permit far-reaching 
contacts between Western representa- 
tives and the Russian population both 
in regard to armaments and in gen- 
eral. The political climate of the So- 
viet Union, its police system, and 
general rigidity almost preclude such 
a degree of rapprochement with the 
non-Soviet world. The Soviet state- 
ments that have been put forward 
publicly on the issue of international 
inspection are, therefore, unconvinc- 
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ing. Khrushchev, for example, said 
on April 10, 1958: 

“They propose control. We are for 
control, but they want to establish a 
kind of control that would mean in- 
terference in the internal affairs of 
our state, infringement of our sover- 
eignty. In short, set them at the table 
and they will put their feet on the 
table. . . . The ruling circle of the 
Western powers say: Let us agree 
that our planes will fly over your 
country and your planes over ours. 
But we don’t want to fly over your 
country and don’t want the smell of 
you over our country.” 

Khrushchev was even more frank 
at a diplomatic reception at the In- 
dian Embassy in Moscow on January 
27. When you visit a person whom 
you do not know well, he said, “you 
may get into the hall. You may get 
into the parlor or even the dining 
room. But you do not go into the 
bedroom.” To insist upon an inacces- 
sible “bedroom” is tantamount to 
rejecting control, and to reject con- 
trol is to reject disarmament. 

The eagerness with which so many 
Western leaders seek formulas for 
disengagement, neutralization, etc., 
is understandable. But we must rec- 
ognize that there is no magic formula 
for limiting the fanatic aggressive- 
ness of certain parties or govern- 
ments, that they will use any con- 
cession or compromise to continue 
their offensive. Force is the only 
thing that can keep them within their 
bounds. There is no other solution 
to the problem—except surrender. 
Foreign military units must be kept 
in Germany until a continental force 
emerges that can rival Soviet power. 


MOST alarming recent develop- 

ment is the growing Soviet con- 
viction that Russia is succeeding in 
its race to “catch up with and over- 
take” the United States. Since the 
beginning of time, it is reasoned, the 
reins of world supremacy have been 
changing hands, with the nation in 
power forced to give way to a young- 
er and more vigorous successor. The 
United States took over the top posi- 
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tion from England as a result of 
World War II, and now, a little more 
than a decade later, it has to move on 
to make room for a young nation 
whose ascendancy spells the triumph 
of “socialism” over “capitalism.” 

This thesis is buttressed with “sci- 
entific” Marxist arguments which still 
have great validity in Russia. Thus, 
according to the theory of “economic 
materialism,” the present stand of 
the world’s “productive forces” guar- 
antees Russia’s rise to first place in 
the community of nations. In line 
with this thinking, the January issue 
of International Life declares: 

“The steam engine and the dynamo 
were the pride of the capitalist civi- 
lization of the 19th century. Now the 
atomic power station, the atomic ice- 
breaker and the rocket engine that 
overcomes gravitation represent the 
banner of Socialist civilization.” 

It is also being stressed that the 
USSR, not the U.S., was the first 
nation to build an atomic power 
plant and conquer space. “The very 
fact that the first Socialist nation of 
the world was the first country to 
break the way into the cosmos,” the 
March issue of Jnternational Life in- 
sists, “signifies a new era in the 
evolution of mankind.” 

Quoting lavishly from American 
statements, the Soviet press has been 
pointing out lately that the U.S. ac- 
knowledges that it is falling behind 
and that the Soviet educational sys- 
tem must be emulated. It has also 
been bragging that Soviet missiles 
are larger and travel faster than U.S. 
missiles; that Soviet superiority in 
modern and conventional weapons is 
undisputed; that Soviet arts are “ad- 
mired all over the world”; and that, 
since the Olympic games, the Soviet 
Union has occupied first place in 
sports. 

Only in the economic field does 
Moscow acknowledge U.S. superior- 
ity. But even here Soviet victory “is 
not far away.” As Khrushchev said 
in a speech on April 10: 

“We will achieve a higher per 
capita production of consumer goods 
than in the advanced capitalist coun- 








tries. We are making our calculations 
now and say that not much time will 
pass before we will clear the highest 
barrier of the capitalist countries, 
and will surpass the level of produc. 
tion in the United States of America, 
What will you say then, gentlemen?” 

Explaining that this would result 
in the rapid and peaceful spreading 
of “socialism,” Khrushchev went on 
to say: “When we reach the highest 
level of production and prosperity of 
the toilers, people from capitalist 
countries who visit us will say: “This 
is Communism, this is Soviet power. 
What simpletons we have been not to 
have known it before. This is exactly 
what the toilers need.’ ” 

The “imperialists” in the U.S., it 
is admitted, will try to catch up with 
the USSR and to regain first place, 
but they will not succeed. “The Soviet 
Union,” Khrushchev said in January, 
“will not stand still while they are 
catching up. We will not sit and sip 
tea. We, too, will be doing something 
so that we shall not be overtaken.” 

To those familiar with the real 
situation in the U.S. and USSR, the 
prospect of a hitherto backward na- 
tion like Russia emerging in the near 
future as the leader of world civiliza- 
tion appears fantastic. But the convie- 
tion is there, and this is an important 
factor. It must be remembered, too, 
that this conviction is nourished 
daily by the Soviet press, which feeds 
its readers the lavish compliments 
paid the Soviet Union not only by 
the satellites but also in the West. 
Clever use is also made of Western 
criticism of its own policies (“look at 
the Russians,” “follow the Rus 
sians”). Even among the Soviet elite, 
who have access to foreign sources 
of information, this propaganda has 
great effect. 

The inference is: “Who is encit- 
cling whom at the present time, capi: 
talism or socialism?” With the aid of 
Communist China and of the Bar 
dung powers, Soviet “socialism” 
seems to be engulfing the sinking 
fortress of “capitalism.” This “dizzi- 
ness with success” in Moscow is e* 
tremely dangerous. 
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By Konrad Kellen 


EIGHT YEARS OF 
RADIO FREE EUROPE 


Broadcasts to five East European states in new phase 


N JuLy 4, Radio Free Europe, a 
O unique political instrument in 
American history, will begin its ninth 
year of daily broadcasting to five sat- 
ellite countries in Eastern Europe. 
Starting with a single 714-kilowatt 
transmitter for about an hour a day, 
RFE’s effort has increased to the 
point where 28 powerful transmitters 
broadcast a combined total of some 
2,700 hours a week to Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
Rumania. (RFE does not broadcast 
to the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, East 
Germany or Albania.) 

RFE’s chief purpose is to deny to 
the Soviet Union political -and ideo- 
logical consolidation of a territory 
which it holds physically, to wage a 
battle of interdiction against its po- 
litical, economic and spiritual objec- 
tives in this area. The Communists, 
who realize that public opinion is as 
important in a dictatorship as in any 
other system—that force alone is not 
enough—make a vast propaganda ef- 
fort to align the thoughts and feelings 
of the captive populations with Mos- 
cow’s objectives; Radio Free Europe 
tries to frustrate that effort, by giv- 
ing its listeners such information and 
opinions as will permit them to draw 
conclusions independent of Soviet 
doctrines. 


Konrad Kellen received a Legion 
of Merit as a psychological-warfare 
‘Officer with the 12th Army in 
France, Luxemburg and Germany. 
Now chief of the broadcast review 
staff at Radie Free Europe, he has 
also contributed to the Reporter. 
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Is such an effort really necessary? 
Don’t the people in Eastern Europe 
hate Communism, anyway? This is 
largely true. But even the best mind 
cannot work reliably in the long run 
if it is isolated and deprived of infor- 
mation and stimulation. It becomes 
deactivated, which is exactly what 
the Communists want. They need 
masses of misinformed, intellectually 
stagnant passivists just as much as 
they need cadres of devoted activists. 

Is there any evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of Radio Free Europe’s ef- 
forts? One may cite the millions of 
dollars spent on jamming—no doubt 
reluctantly, as jamming gives RFE 
the attraction of forbidden fruit; the 
ceaseless attacks in the Communist 
press and radio (an average of three 
a day over the last four years), which 
also provide free advertising for 
RFE; and thousands of reports from 
refugees and letters from people 
inside Eastern Europe. The Soviets 
are aware of RFE’s impact. “De- 
spite Free Europe,” said the Soviet 
chief of state, Marshal Voroshilov in 
Warsaw last month, “the Poles are 
friends of the Soviet Union.” Voro- 
shilov thus concedes that a Western 
propaganda effort has become an ac- 
tive political force inside a country 
far away from home base. 

Of course, many things have 
changed in the eight years that 
RFE has been broadcasting, and the 
broadcasts have changed with the 
times. In the early days, when the 
situation was frozen in the Soviet 
world, with Stalin in absolute con- 
trol, even intellectual resistance to 


the regime seemed completely im- 
possible, and RFE broadcasts merely 
tried to open tiny cracks in the wall 
by head-on thrusts. After Stalin’s 
death, when there were outbreaks in 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land and Hungary, RFE tried to cope 
as best it could with its dilemma of 
being strongly in favor of the revo- 
lutionaries and yet incapable of fir- 
ing them on without violating the 
canons of decency. In each case, it 
had to restrict itself to reporting the 
true facts, as fast and as well as it 
could gather them, to those involved 
in the struggle, and to “cross-report” 
them to the other satellites. The pur- 
pose was to give the participants re- 
liable information on the situation in 
their own countries and in the West 
on which they could base realistic 
decisions. 

Since the upheavals, RFE has main- 
ly been attempting to feed the intel- 
lectual ferment in the entire satellite 
belt, and to expose any veiled efforts 
on the part of the Communist leaders 
to re-tighten the screws and deprive 
the people of whatever relief they 
have gained since Stalin’s death, 

As regards the future, RFE can 
only sow what it considers to be good 
seeds in the hope that, both in the 
routine course of events and at criti- 
cal moments, its listeners will be 
better equipped for their unending 
struggle with their own regimes. This 
terrible struggle between the people 
and the regime—alien to a democ- 
racy where governments can be voted 
out of office—is by no means over. 
No matter what Khrushchev or other 
individual Communists have in mind, 
there can be little doubt that the long- 
range trend must be toward liberali- 
zation, an evolution to a more rational 
society. RFE is trying to make its 
contribution to such a development 
by giving peoples under Soviet rule 
the best possible intellectual equip- 
ment for participating effectively and 
creatively in changing the patterns 
of their societies. Only the future can 
measure the success of this unprece- 
dented political talkathon from the 
West to five subjugated nations. 














CHAMBERLIN 


HE TRIAL of Alger Hiss was one 
he the most dramatic events of 
recent American history. All the cir- 
cumstances were calculated to arouse 
public attention: the prolonged per- 
sonal duel between Hiss and Whitta- 
ker Chambers, the elements of con- 
spiracy and foreign espionage, the 
sensational production of incriminat- 
ing documents long hidden away. 

Hiss was regarded as a martyr by 
fellow-travelers and anti-anti-Commu- 
nists, by those who shook their heads 
over every defensive step taken by 
the, United States in the cold war. The 
United States had experienced two 
waves of pro-Soviet sympathy—the 
first a reaction to the Great Depres- 
sion, the second a product of Amer- 
ica’s wartime association with the 
Soviet Union. Alistair Cooke of the 
Manchester Guardian had a shrewd 
insight when he suggested that the 
intense sympathy of the Hiss parti- 
sans was often prompted by the sub- 
conscious feeling: “There, but for the 
grace of God, go I.” 

Hiss has certainly had his full “day 
in court,” with two trials in which 
expert counsel exploited every avail- 
able fact for his defense and with a 
flow of favorable books about his 
case—Earl Jowitt’s, his own and now 
Fred J. Cook’s The Unfinished Story 
of Alger Hiss (Morrow, $3.50) . 

Cook is convinced that Hiss was an 
innocent man, that the witnesses 
against him were false and the im- 
pressive circumstantial evidence— 
the copies of documents typed on his 
typewriter, the memoranda in his 
own handwriting—which Chambers 
produced was doctored, forged or 
somehow without significance. 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


A New Book on 
The Hiss Trials 







There were discrepancies in the 
testimony on both sides, some of them 
probably inevitable because of the 
difficulties of remembering precise de- 
tails of events that occurred over ten 
years earlier. Cook, a skilful advo- 
cate, approaches these discrepancies 
in the spirit of a defense attorney, 
minimizing those of Hiss and his 
wife, magnifying those of Chambers 
and other prosecution witnesses. His 
most palpable hit is the conflict be- 
tween Chambers’s original statements 
that he broke with Communism in 
1937, and his later revision of the 
date to the spring of 1938. (The 
State Department documents received 
from Hiss bore dates early in 1938.) 

But there are no new facts in this 
book which would warrant a revision 
of the verdict of the second jury. 
Cook more successful than 
Hiss’s lawyers in explaining away the 
mass of evidence developed by the 
prosecution: the favors extended to 
Chambers (such as the gift of an old 
car), the degree of intimacy con- 
firmed when Chambers mentioned 
Hiss’s delight in having seen a pro- 
thonotary warbler (a detail confirmed 
by Hiss himself), and those very 
impressive silent witnesses, the docu- 
ments and the typewriter. Cook sug- 
gests that the documents included 
material in which a foreign espionage 
service would not be interested, but 
this overlooks the well-known method 
of Soviet espionage: to gather large 
masses of material with little dis- 
crimination, 

As for the typewriter, Cook’s at- 
tempts to pass it off as a forgery 
(presumably constructed by the FBI) 
would hardly pass muster in a Grade 


is no 





B thriller. For this old battered 
Woodstock was produced by the 
Hisses and acknowledged as their 
own machine. Even if it were techni. 
cally possible to construct a machine 
which would have all the special 
quirks and defects which an old type- 
writer possesses, how could there be 
any assurance that the Hisses would 
obligingly pick it up and present it 
in evidence? 

I happen to possess special knowl. 
edge of one incident which the author 
plays up far beyond its deserts. This 
is the testimony of a former Lithu- 
anian diplomat, now a naturalized 
American citizen, Henrykas Rabina- 
vicius. He tried to discredit Hede 
Massing, self-confessed former Com- 
munist spy courier, who had testified 
that she had engaged in friendly , 
sparring with Hiss as to which spy § 
ring should have prior claim on Noel 
Field, the former American diplomat 
who disappeared behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


It was my wife and I who sug-§ 


gested to Rabinavicius that he come 
with us to the apartment of Eugene 
Lyons; we were all old Moscow ac- 
quaintances. I profoundly regretted 
this suggestion later when Rabina- 
vicius went to Hiss’s attorneys with 
a story about Mrs. Massing, who hap: § 
pened to be at Lyons’s apartment, 
that was strongly at variance with my 
own impression of her that evening 
as a thoroughly coherent and reliable 
witness. 

The objection is sometimes voiced 
that those who have testified against 
Hiss are ex-Communists like Whitta- 
ker Chambers, Hede Massing and 
Nathaniel Weyl, the first two of 
whom are admitted former Soviet 
agents. But who would ‘be likely to 
know anything about the activities of 
a Communist underground worker ot 
espionage agent except the limited 
number of people engaged in similar 
activities? 

Mr. Cook’s work might mislead 
some who know little about the de 
tails of the two trials; but the verdict 
of the second jury will also, I believe, 
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ple 








be the verdict of history. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Stereotypes of China and India 


Reviewed by Richard L. Walker 


Professor of international relations, 
University of South Carolina 


Scratches on Our Minds. 
By Harold R. Isaacs. 
John Day. 416 pp. $6.75. 


WE HAVE frequently flattered our- 
selves in recent years that we have 
passed beyond the stage which con- 
siders the residents of Asia as “in- 
scrutable Orientals.” Yet, a close ex- 
amination of some of the images 
which cross our minds when we dis- 
cuss “the Chinese” or “the Indians” 
reveals that in many respects we are 
probably no better informed today 
than we were half a century ago. 

What are some of these images in 
our minds when we talk about peo- 
ples in Asia? Why do many Ameri- 
cans dislike the Indians and yet have 
warm feelings toward the Chinese? 
Where do our images, ideas and im- 
pressions come from? Harold Isaacs, 
a competent journalist and an ex- 
tremely lucid and entertaining writer, 
has undertaken to sort out some of 
the background images in the minds 
of 181 leaders of action and opinion 
on the American scene with regard to 
China and India. In a series of inten- 
sive interviews over a period of 14 
months, he probed the experiential 
and intellectual backgrounds of his 
subjects to find the sources of their 
impressions and attitudes on these 
two countries. 

The results are presented not in 
terms of tabulations of dry statistics 
but as a highly readable survey which 
enables Mr. Isaacs to utilize his long 
experience as a reporter in Asia and 
his familiarity with the literature 
dealing with it. The survey covers: 
(1) official American relations with 
China and India; (2) the books, 
movies and personalities that have 
made the greatest conscious impact 
on the American scene; (3) the inter- 
télations and interactions of Ameri- 
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cans with Chinese and Indians over 
more than a century; and (4) intel- 
lectual currents which have played a 
role in those relations. 

Isaacs’s work will prove thought- 
provoking and challenging even to 
the old hands and the presumably de- 
tached academic specialists. He shows 
how very much of our thinking about 
China and India has been in terms of 
stereotypes. This is especially true 
regarding India, where American ex- 
perience has been more limited. By 
following up impressionistic state- 
ments and descriptions first elicited 
from his subjects with some such 
questions as, “Where did you get that 
idea?” he has attempted to pin down 
what have been some of the key 
sources for American attitudes. 

We get confirming evidence, for ex- 
ample, of the impact which Pearl 
Buck’s The Good Earth had on the 
American mind, both as book and as 
movie. Isaacs feels that many of our 
mental images are in form of oppo- 
sites (such as the good Charlie Chan 
image of the Chinese vs. the bad Fu 
Manchu image), and that either one 
of these can be called up in the popu- 
lar mind depending on the circum- 
stances. His analyses of the flip-flops 
in American attitudes toward the 
Chinese over the period of our rela- 
tions with them and in our reactions 
to and images of Gandhi and Nehru 
are especially acute. Also worth close 
attention is Isaacs’s discussion of our 
treatment of the Chinese-Americans 
in the United States and his analysis 
of the American missionary effort in 
China and India and its relation to 
the popular images. This latter item 
will not find a friendly reception 


among great numbers of Americans 
who can trace some sort of intimate 
connection with the missionaries in 
China and India, but Isaacs’s presen- 
tation for the most part rings true. 

It will come as a shock to many to 
find out that some of the fondest no- 
tions about themselves and their rela- 
tions with Chinese and Indians are 
based upon the “illusion of superior- 
ity.” Some of our images are not very 
flattering either to their subjects or to 
ourselves, In tracing and analyzing 
them, Isaacs brings out many intel- 
lectual exchanges of interest and im- 
portance. For example, the reader 
learns how Chinese and Indian phi- 
losophy stimulated Emerson and. 
Thoreau and that Gandhi in turn 
read and was influenced by Thoreau 
in his South African days. The book 
is loaded with fascinating snatches of 
information and stimulating insights. 

Isaacs stresses that “American- 
Indian encounters are rarely casual. 
Strong emotions get involved.” The 
fact that the Indian speaks English 
frequently intensifies hostility, for 
“the sharing of a tongue makes it 
easier for differences and difficulties 
to make themselves felt.” 

There are many conclusions to be 
drawn from this book. The obvious 
one is, of course, that we are abys- 
mally ill-informed about China and 
India. But then, it may be wondered 
whether a similar study directed to- 
ward the scratches which France and 
Russia—or any country or section of 
the United States, for that matter— 
have left on the American mind would 
not result in uncovering similar ig- 
norance expressed by strange carica- 
tures and vagueness. Isaacs’s thesis 








that we tend to think and analyze in 
terms of a whole series of images and 
types which are too frequently gro- 
tesque and inaccurate has been elo- 
quently argued before by Herrymon 
Maurer and others, but he has but- 
tressed his argument with interviews 
of almost two hundred American 
leaders. 

These are, to be sure, days when 
the sampling and interview technique 
is a major vogue in academic circles, 
and it has been used with great skill 
in this book. But this should not 
obscure the fact that much of the 
book and many of the ideas are Mr. 
Isaacs’s own; and they do not neces- 
sarily become valid because they are 
thrown together with the results of 
the interviews. Indeed, one of the dii- 
ficulties of the volume is separating 
Isaacs from interview, for there are 
many places where Isaacs is open to 
question; for example, his assertion 
that the early pro-Chiang partisans 
in America came almost exclusively 
from among the missionaries “to- 
gether with a few maverick American 
journalists.” Many will also question 
the assertion that the Confucian code 
of manners held that “most human 
contact is superficial and should be 
kept that way,” as well as Isaacs’s 
feelings about “the oddly artificial 
relations between Washington and 
Formosa.” 

Again, some serious reservations 
should be recorded with regard to 
the interviewing itself, Isaacs seems 
to assume that the really important 
sources for the images he evokes 
from his subjects are ones which can 
be consciously recalled, and as a re- 
sult he may have underplayed items 
equally important in scratching the 
minds: pictures and_ illustrations, 
platform speakers and radio pro- 
grams, and periodical literature— 
none specifically remembered. 

Further, with regard to politics 
and the political interpretation of 
events, Isaacs apparently prefers to 
rely on his own view rather than to 
probe for sources during the inter- 
views. Very important images and 
myths—such as “agrarian reform- 


ers,” “Maoism,” or even the mys- 
tique which Isaacs himself helped 
build around the phrase “the Chinese 
Revolution”—are not tracked down. 

Nor has Isaacs himself escaped the 
type of image-thinking he exposes. 
He talks of the Indians, for example, 
in terms which would lead his reader 
to think of a people who are really 
united and share overwhelmingly 
common national traits instead of be- 





ing, as they are, a people divided by 
great racial and geographic barriers 
and speaking more than 200 different 
languages. 

Such comments should not obscure 
the fact that Isaacs has written a 
timely and important book, but they 
should alert the reader to the fact 
that it is—especially in its political 
interpretation—preponderantly Isaacs 
and not interviews. 





Heroes — big and Small 


The Churchills. 
By A. L. Rowse. 
Harper. 430 pp. $7.50. 


“NOTHING THAT the Marlboroughs 
did was on an ordinary scale,” says 
Mr. Rowse. This book, like its prede- 
cessor on the history of the first 
Duke, amply supports the generaliza- 
tion, The Cecils, for example, have 
been prominent in English politics 
almost half as long again as the 
Churchills, but they have produced 
neither a Marlborough nor a Sir 
Winston. 

Between those towering figures, 
though, lies a deep and diversified 
valley of second-rateness. Most of 
the eight Dukes between the great 
Marlborough and the present incum- 
bent tended to conform to the moral 
climate they lived in. One was a dile- 
tante and connoisseur; one was a 
Regency rake; one was a full-biown 
Victorian prig. Most of the others 
did nothing in particular, and did it 
rather well. Now, for the first time, 
the voluminous archives at Blenheim 
have been thoroughly studied to bring 
these dim figures back to the light 
of day. 

No reader who has once encoun- 
tered A. L. Rowse needs to be re- 
minded that he is a masterly writer 
as well as a prodigiously industrious 
scholar. As a historian, moreover, he 
belongs to the great tradition. He is 
not ashamed of having opinions of 
his own, and expressing them vigor- 
ously. 


Reviewed by DeLancey Ferguson 
Former chairman, department of English, Brooklyn 
College; frequent contributor, N. Y. “Times” 


Sometimes the opinions are obiter 
dicta, struck off in passing. For in- 
stance, “Henry Fox was that rare 
thing in English politics, a candid 
cynic. He knew what people are, and 
he did not mind.” Or this impression 
of old Disraeli watching young Ran- 
dolph Churchill in Parliament: “He 
could never forget that he had been 
young himself and not altogether re- 
spectable—unlike Mr. Gladstone, who 
never had been young, while a touch 
of unrespectability would have made 
a man of him.” 

But the Rowsean good humor stops 
short of Stanley Baldwin, Neville 
Chamberlain and the politics of the 
1930s. Of this era he remarks simply, 
“It makes one sick to write about it.” 
“Nothing was more pervasive, more 
cohesive—or in the long run more 
disastrous to their world, their coun- 
try and their order—than the sense 
of self-preservation among the Con- 
servatives behind the men of the 
Thirties. They marched together, the 
lot of them, on their melancholy, de- 
liberate way to Munich and the wart 
of 1939. I hope the survivors of 
them, when they look around, enjoy 
the world, the country, the order 
they made for themselves and us.” 

As a historian, Mr. Rowse piainly 
thinks of himself as a modern Thucy- 
dides recording the sunset of his 
country—a sunset brought about by 
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the folly of her rulers. As a biog- 
rapher, though, he loves even the 
shortcomings of Baldwin and the 
“envious third-raters”’—“those peo- 
ple with pretensions of their own who 
yet never achieve anything them- 
selves’ —because they enhance the 
stature of Sir Winston. Frankly a 
hero-worshiper, he rejoices in hav- 
ing a genuine hero for his subject. 
Not that his book is a prolonged 
eulogy. He recognizes the flaws, the 
asperity and impatience, which in 
Churchill’s earlier days made unnec- 
essary enemies. “It is no part of a 
historian’s purpose to show that his 
subject was always right, but rather 
how a great man learns from mis- 
takes and matures with experience.” 

Thus Rowse admits that the Ant- 
werp expedition, in the first weeks 
of World War I, was an impulsive 
mistake. The Dardanelles campaign, 
on the other hand, he considers the 
most brilliant strategic idea of the 
whole 1914-18 war; it failed through 
timid leadership in the field, not 
through any fault in the original 
plan. Churchill’s greatest weakness, 
in sum, was one which few politi- 
cians suffer from: “Ideas were much 
more apt to go to his head than with 
any average politician.” 

Brilliant writer though he is, Mr. 
Rowse often strains the American 
reader, for he presupposes intimate 
knowledge of British history, and 
more particularly of the British 
peerage. Himself knowing every twig 
of the Churchill family tree as surely 
as an old-school Southern lady knew 
her cousins to the fifth or sixth de- 
gree, he alludes to the various Bland- 
fords, Sunderlands, and Marlbor- 
oughs with an off-hand brevity which 
keeps the reader desperately turning 
back to the genealogical chart. Speak- 
ing of Consuelo Vanderbilt’s difficul- 
ties with the titles of her in-laws, he 
admits that foreigners find the 
vagaries of English aristocratic no- 
menclature incomprehensible. “One 
has to be born to these things to un- 
derstand them.” Fortunately, no 
special birth is necessary for the 
understanding of heroism. 
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By Albert Camus 


My Debt to Spain 





This speech by Nobel Prize winner 
Albert Camus, author of The Fall, 
was delivered at a dinner of the 
Mediterranean Friendship League. 
Here Camus not only restates his at- 
tachment to the cause of Republi- 
can Spain, but also expresses his 
gratitude to a culture. The speech 
was translated by Frances Keene. 





HE LAST TIME I was here with 
Eee at the invitation of the 
Mediterranean Friendship League 
and of Spanish organizations, I defi- 
nitely felt more at ease. We had as- 
sembled to pay tribute to men we all 
loved and respected, and it was my 
task to tell them our shared feelings. 
I could speak from the heart, and 
without the embarrassment I feel this 
evening. 

The truth of the matter is that I 
first started feeling this embarrass- 
ment last October [when Camus was 
awarded the Nobel Prize]. I have 
never sought honors and I’ve refused 
them whenever I could, not out of 
virtue but because of my very faults. 
On this point my indifference bor- 
ders on conviction: I know why I 
do this, but my reasons are irrele- 
vant to this evening’s concerns. I just 
wanted to admit that this embarrass- 
ment exists so that you would over- 
look certain occasional reticences on 
my part and forgive my clumsiness 
in thanking you. 

Although I have now decided on 
a fairly long withdrawal from public 
activity, I wanted to accept your invi- 
tation—because, first of all, there are 
among you certain kindred spirits to 
whom I can never refuse anything, 
and because I knew with what 
warmth these men would welcome 
me. Then because it was these very 
men—and this is what I wanted to 
tell you this evening—who sustained 


me in those periods of discourage- 
ment which marked the practice of an 
often difficult craft. 

For this is a difficult craft. I would 
like to talk to you freely about it, 
and I could easily do so. At this stage 
of my life, nothing is sacrosanct—no 
party, no church, nor any of the 
conformities which throttle our soci- 
ety: I can speak truth in whatever 
measure I know it. Recently I have 
read that I am a man who walks by 
himself. This is true, if it means that 
I am independent. It is also untrue, 
however, for I walk alone only as do 
millions of other men who are our 
brothers and whose footfall I have 
made my own. Whether I am a lonely 
man or not, I try to do my job and 
sometimes I find it a hard one, chiefly 
because of our pretty awful intellec- 
tual society wherein reflex has taken 
the place of reflection, where whole 
coteries consider disloyalty a point 
of honor, and where malice too often 
passes itself off as intelligence. 

If a writer likes to read and to 
hear what is being said, he hardly 
knows which way to turn. A certain 
sector of the Right will blame him 
for signing too many manifestoes, 
while the Left (the new Left, that is 
—and I belong to the old) will cavil 
because he hasn’t signed enough. 
This Right will reproach him as a 
humanitarian; this Left, as an aristo- 
crat. The Right will criticize him for 
writing too badly; the Left, for writ- 
ing too well. Go on being an artist 
or be ashamed of being one, speak 
out or keep still, whichever you do, 
you'll be damned for it. What is there 
left, then, except to trust in your star 
and plod blindly, hesitantly forward 
along the road of all artists, a stub- 
born, stumbling profession that is 
only justifiable if you hold to a clear 
picture both of the grandeur of your 
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calling and of your own limited re- 
sources. 

This results in displeasing every- 
one, and you just have to be resigned 
to it. Nevertheless, while I suffer 
cruelly from the corruption of soci- 
ety, I can’t consider myself apart 
from it and include myself in this 
accusation. But at least I refuse to 
add to its weaknesses. I am not one 
of those Christians who set fire to 
a church in order to get there ahead 
of the materialists. I am not one of 
those lovers of liberty who seek to 
load her with chains, nor one of those 
servants of justice who believe that 
justice can only be well served by 
condemning several generations to 
injustice. I live as best I can, in an 
unhappy land rich in its people and 
its youth, poor (temporarily) in its 
leadership, determined to achieve an 
order and a rebirth in which I be- 
lieve. But if I live in this country 
I love despite its misfortunes, and 
in this society I don’t like despite its 
cultural prestige, if I believe it inevi- 
table and just that I must suffer from 
the common ills, this is not because 
I can’t imagine any other life; nor is 
it because this ghost of liberty which 
survives among us, surrounded as it 
is by masters of the servitude of oth- 
ers, is enough for me. I cannot live 
without true freedom and a certain 
degree of honor. Once having recog- 
nized this, having decided that these 
were good things above all others, 
it seemed to me that they should be 
assured everyone and that, unti! that 
state of affairs was achieved, one 
must fight for these things without 
respite and with all one’s strength. 

This is what I conceive my job to 
be. I don’t know if I’ve given too 
many or too few signatures, if I’m 
nobleman or democrat. But I do 
know that I have tried to respect my 
work, since I could not naively re- 
spect myself. I have tried particu- 
larly to respect the words I have 
written since, through them, I was 
respecting those who might read 
them and whom I did not wish to 
dupe. I had to do this in the midst 


of sometimes exhausting quarrels 
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which have cost me and, I admit it, 
still cost me dear. Such quarrels, such 
struggles are inevitable; I have ac- 
cepted them in the past and I'll go 
on accepting them. But I know they 
threaten to dry me up, to infect me 
with a bitterness alien to my nature. 
In a word, they threaten to take from 
me that great force of joy and life 
without which an artist is nothing. 

If I have managed to extricate my- 
self from this danger—and this is the 
point I wanted to come to—it is due 
to friendships I have with certain 
among you. Let us admit I owe al- 
most everything to these friendships. 
These men are of all parties and 
from all countries: Friends from 
France who know I can’t mention 
them publicly. Friends from Israel, 
that model Israel others would like 
to destroy in the name of anti-coloni- 
alism but whose right to life we must 
all defend, we who have witnessed 
the massacre of millions of Jews and 
who think it only right and proper 
that the survivors create that home- 
land we have not known how to give 
them or how to preserve for them. 
Then there are the friends from South 
America, and _ particularly from 
Colombia, freed at last by the unflag- 
ging efforts of a few men who are 
with us this evening—and for whom 
we all feel respect and affection. 

But for a single evening—I feel 
sure—you will give me leave to sym- 
bolize all these friendships in Spain 
in Exile. Spanish friends, we are 
kindred spirits and I recognize a debt 
to your country, its literature, its 
people, its traditions, a debt I can 
never repay. But I have another in- 
debtedness toward you, whose sor- 
row and misery have not yet ceased, 
one you do not and cannot know. In 
the life of a militant writer there 
must be wellsprings of warmth from 
which courage to combat the despair 
I spoke of, the drying-up process, can 
be drawn. You have offered me those 
wellsprings: I have always found 
your active, generous friendship 
along my path. Spain in Exile has 
often shown me _ disproportionate 
gratitude. The Spaniards in exile 





fought for years and then proudly 
accepted the interminable pain of 
exile, whereas all I did was to write 
that they were right. Yet for that 
alone I have received for years—and 
still receive in such looks as | have 
met this evening—the loyal friend. 
ship of these Spaniards, which has 
literally helped me to go on living, 
Such friendship, however ill-deserved, 
is the pride of my life. To tell the 
truth, it is the only reward I could 
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want. And I want to thank you, and} 


together with you the many others 
who have fed in me a hunger men 
do not find it easy to admit they 
have, a hunger I need not spell out 
for you who meet here this evening. 

I only want to tell you that I shall 
go on trying to be worthy of that 
friendship. I will not leave you. | 
will keep faith. It will be easier for 
me to accept the sort of reputation 
that has just been attached to my 
name by the free academy of a free 
country, if I know I can put it at your 
service. I am not given to proclaim 
ing victories or holidays. We know 
our struggle is endless but it is pat 
and parcel of our very life. The 
main thing is that we live it together 
in warmth and loyalty, in the same 
spirit I feel today as I thank you 4 
last time and tell you how crateful 











I am to be your faithful friend! 
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Bonn Is Not Weimar 


Germany and Freedom. 
By James Bryant Conant. 
Harvard. 117 pp. $3.00. 


In Germany and Freedom, this 
year’s Godkin Lectures at Harvard, 
a mellow and scholarly observer sits 
back and takes a long look at the 
German problem. He asks himself 
what went wrong—specifically in per- 
mitting Hitler to come to power, but 
also, by extension, in Germany’s ear- 
lier domestic growth and its adjust- 
ment to its neighbors. And he asks 
whether things will go wrong again. 

Dr. Conant’s conclusions are rough- 
ly these: that the great majority of 
Germans look back on the Nazi pe- 
riod with horror or distaste, that they 
have fashioned for themselves the 
stable framework of a democratic 


§ state, and that they have come to 


terms with the world around them in 
such a manner as practically to rule 
out future bloody collisions in the 
name of German national interest. It 
goes without saying that no nation 
can be placed eternally in any cate- 
gory—good, bad, or indifferent. Dr. 
Conant suggests that Germany is no 
more likely again to be the source of 
upheaval than, say, France, Britain or 
Italy. And, however many isolated 
facts may be cited to indicate the op- 
posite, the student of Germany who 
sees the problem in the round is 
rather likely to agree. The German 
problem has ceased to be the dilemma 
of one nation. Those forces which 
would be strong enough to turn the 
Germans back upon the path of politi- 
cal insanity would at once turn all 
Europe into a madhouse. 

Dr. Conant strikes his balance after 
reviewing an impressive body of fact. 
He compares the undeniable political 
stability of the Bonn Republic with 
the increasingly morbid harum- 
scarum of Weimar. He analyzes the 
tfemarkable growth of legislative re- 
sponsibility. Despite occasional ex- 
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Reviewed by Richard C. Hottelet 


Veteran foreign correspondent; CBS 
reporter in Germany, 1947-1957 


cesses and definite shortcomings, the 
Bundestag has performed as well as 
any other parliament and it is noth- 
ing short of misleading to harp on 
failings in Bonn which are taken for 
granted in Paris, London, or Wash- 
ington. 

The position of the Army in the 
new German state is and will remain 
a touchstone of democracy. Here 
again, Dr. Conant describes the elabo- 
rate safeguards which will keep the 
military in its place. But in this and 
other fields safeguards, constitutional 
provisions and legal institutions are 
not worth the paper they are written 
on if the political climate and the 
public mood do not support them. In 
saying that the German people are 
jealous of their democratic freedom, 
the author has gauged that climate 
correctly, in my opinion. 

The salient facts of the past ten 
years amply bear out Dr. Conant’s 
judgment. The elections, the develop- 
ment of political parties, of local, 
regional and national government, of 
the press and radio, the schools and 
universities, the courts and the econ- 
omy—all testify to a continuing de- 
sire for decent stability in a free 
society. Germany’s positive action in 
concert with its European neighbors 
—in such matters as the Coal and 
Steel Community, Euratom and the 
European Common Market, and the 
reconciliation with France—illumi- 
nate the crucial fact that German 
megalomania is a thing of the past. 
The Wagnerian penchant for self-indul- 
gence and self-deception which twice 
led Germany to destruction has largely 
—almost completely—been overcome. 
The majority of Germans recognize 
today that security and freedom de- 
pend on membership in the free 
world. 
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DR. LIN YUTANG, educator, philosopher, 
and author of many books, including 
The Importance of Living, says: 





8€ A pIcTIONARY is a writer’s tool. 


Since I first learned English, I 
have never let a word pass without 
verifying all its nuances in a living 
context, and for forty years, I have 
never lived or traveled anywhere with- 
out the Pocket Oxford. I have been 
looking for some time for a good dic- 
tionary which covers American usage, 
and it is a delight to discover 
Wesster’s New Wortp Dictionary, 
College Edition. I have looked in it 
for words like maverick, gobbledy- 
gook, egghead and for phrases like 
point up and pay off, and now feel 
safer with Americanisms. It is a fur- 
ther delight to find the excellent typog- 
raphy which is so important in a 
dictionary.” 

The word Webster alone is no guarantee of 
excellence. Don't be misled! Make sure 


you get the ‘experts’ dictionary'’ — 
ask for a WORLD Webster. 
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New Paperback Novels 


By John Unterecker 
Instructor of English, CCNY 


HOUGH the paperback publishers 

have been generously supplying 
us with first-rate reprints, “original” 
anthologies and some really very im- 
portant new literary studies, most 
of them have hesitated to take on the 
publication of new fiction. The reason 
seems obvious. Paperbacks, by and 
large, are not reviewed, and publish- 
ers hesitate to gamble on the soft- 
cover publication of a work which 
is likely to be'tritically ignored and 
then literally buried in a shelf full of 
reprints a week after it appears in the 
bookstores. For the same reason, 
young, up-and-coming authors and 
those with a reputation to uphold un- 
doubtedly think twice before agreeing 
to a paperback first edition. 

On the other hand, the paperbacks 
provide, almost automatically because 
of their low price and wide distribu- 
tion, a bigger and in many ways a 
better audience than that which is 
available to the hard-cover publisher. 
Few people buy paperbacks for their 
prestige value or for their beautiful 
bindings. The soft-cover books are 
strictly a consumer item; their audi- 
ence is after substance, not format. 

It is encouraging to report, there- 
fore, that at least two publishers are 
experimenting with relatively large 
printings of new works which in hard- 
cover first editions would almost cer- 
tainly have had very limited sales. 

Grove Press, through its Evergreen 
paperbacks, has begun regular pub- 
lication of original—and often un- 
usual—fiction. And Knopf has ambi- 
tiously started a series of “Borzoi 
Originals” designed to introduce “new 
and little-known” authors to as wide 
an audience as possible at “about 
one-third the normal price.” 

So far, Knopf’s choices have been 
good ones. One of the best, Dan 
Jacobson’s The Price of Diamonds 
($1.45), is an expertly-constructed 
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moral tale about the comic but pain- 
ful involvement of two South African 
importers in an elaborate scheme of 
mutual deception. When Gottlieb, the 
would-be “man of action,” comes 
accidentallyinto possession of illegal 
diamonds,” he determines to prove to 
his partner Fink, “the booster and the 
talker,” that “I am the man to whom 
things happen.” Though things do 
happen to Gottlieb, more than he bar- 
gains for, the novel focuses on char- 
acter rather than on plot, on the com- 
plex interactions of greed and fear 
which threaten to transform Gottlieb 
completely; thus a pair of “types,” 
as we come to know them, expand 
from caricatures into persons. 

Unlike Mr. Jacobson, who severely 
restricts his novel to the action of its 
two central characters, Kay Cicellis 
in Ten Seconds from Now (Ever- 
green, $1.45) uses her novel to pre- 
sent a cross-section of a group of only 
loosely related people, the staff of a 
Greek radio station. Because she is 
working with so many individuals, 
no one of whom is more important 
to the novel than any other, the book 
has even less plot than Mr. Jacobson‘s. 
Holding it together is a crippled nar- 
rator who hears all their stories: 
“T don’t want to know their motives. 
It is enough that they tell me every- 
thing.” But since he does know all 
their stories, he can see the terrible 
design of their interrelated loves, 
jealousies and hatreds. Announcers, 
script writers, directors, actresses 
struggle blindly in their self-made net 
of horrible possessive love. 

Only the narrator, who feels sym- 
pathy for all the tormented charac- 
ters, is free of their destructive 
passions. Yet he, too, experiences 
anguish. He realizes that his isolation 
brings him only lonely insight, that 
the observer freed from the human 
rat race is freed also from humanity 








itself, that he becomes a thing finally 
more meaningless than the lust-driven 
figures he observes. 

A different kind of blind action is 
the subject matter of Evergreen’s best 
publicized new novel, Jack Kerouae’s 
The Subterraneans ($1.45). Kerouae, 
immensely talented and self-conscious. 
ly undisciplined, organizes his novel 
around the remembered fragments of 
an end-of-love letter from Mardou, a 
wide-eyed “young, sexy, slender, 
strange, hip” Indian-Negro girl, to 
Leo Percepied, the “jazz-mad” French 
Canadian hero of the novel. As the 
phrases of the letter evoke memories, 
Leo reconstructs his own world of 
meaningless joy. In Leo’s world, as 
in Miss Cicellis’s, there is both pain 
and hatred, but they are present only 
to underscore ecstasy. After he has 
lost his girl, Leo remembers a dream 
in which he and his rival had fought: 

“T see myself grabbing Yuri by the 
shirt and throwing him on the floor, 
he pulls out a Yugoslavian knife, | 
pick up a chair to bash him with, 
everybody’s watching . . . but I con 
tinue the daydream and I look into 
his eyes and I see suddenly the glare 
of a jester angel who made his pres: 
ence on earth all a joke and I realize 
that this too with Mardou was a joke 


and I think, ‘Funny Angel, elevated 


amongst the subterraneans.’ ” 
Though the tone of the book seems 
to have ‘struck its reviewers as anti- 
social (anti-conventional would have 
been a more accurate word), funda- 
mentally it celebrates the wonder and 
the mystery of living men, “the grea! 
men I had known in my youth, greal 
heroes of America I’d been buddies 
with, with whom I’d adventured and 
gone to jail and known in raggedy 
dawns, the boys beat on curbstones 
seeing symbols in the saturated gut 
ter, the Rimbauds and Verlaines of 
America on Times Square, kids.” 
And, though Kerouac’s plot is the 
record of a vast binge of gin, jad 
and sex, his theme is a shout of 












affirmation: Life is good. Pain, com 
fusion, love—the whole jumbled chaos 
of our existence—everything is to be 
accepted, is to be welcomed, with joy: 
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seems to have been catapulted 
into a position co-equal with mother- 
hood and the flag. To speak of him 
in any terms short of hushed rever- 
ence almost calls for Congressional 
investigation. Yet, I propose to take 
my life in my hands and do just 
that. It isn’t that Van Cliburn isn’t 
good. He is, in fact, extraordinarily 
good. It’s just that he isn’t as ter- 
rific as we have been led to believe 
by some of the hysterical gushings in 
the press—particularly by reporters 
who are usually assigned to cover 
the comings and goings of deposed 
dictators and movie starlets. 

Having listened to Cliburn since 
his return from Moscow, all I can say 
is; Wait and see. He has a flashing, 
bravura style that is more than a 
match for the Symphony of the Air, 
conducted by Kiril P. Kondrashin of 
the Moscow Orchestra. Of the two 
concertos he is currently perform- 
ing, he plays one respectably and the 
other superbly. His approach to the 
Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Concerto 
is somewhat tentative—certainly not 
better than that of a dozen other 
young men. Compare it, for instance, 
with Paul Badura-Skoda’s recording 
with Sir Adrian Boult and the 
Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra 
(Westminster XWN 18162). Though 
the orchestra is not nearly as good, 
Badura-Skoda’s playing has an assur- 
ance and maturity that Cliburn lacks. 

Cliburn’s performance of the Rach- 
maninofi Concerto in D minor, No. 3, 
on the other hand, is something to 
write home about. His handling of 
the fiendishly difficult cadenza (Rach- 
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By Hibbard James 


The Adoration 
Of Van Cliburn 


maninoff himself often played a less 
intricate version) is ferociously sure, 
while the slow movement was played 
with a controlled sensitivity that was 
masterly. 

Yet it takes more than one great 
interpretation to make a career, and 
I cannot banish the thought that Cli- 
burn’s current triumphs are more im- 
portant sociologically than musically. 
He has been around for more than 
ten years, winning competitions and 
appearing with major orchestras to 
critical acclaim, but it took what 
amounts to a propaganda offensive 
in the cold war to turn him into an 
international celebrity. 

Abram Chasins, in Speaking of 
Pianists, lists Cliburn among no 
fewer than sixteen other young pian- 
ists, with the following comment: 
“Yet there is an up-and-coming, ex- 
ceptionally talented group from 
whom we should rightfully expect 
outstanding consummation.” The list 
also includes such seasoned perform- 
ers as Badura-Skoda and Glenn 
Gould, but as yet I haven’t heard of 
either being signed to a contract by 
Victor, rivaling only Elvis Presley’s 
in the liberality of its terms; and the 
other fifteen apparently have a long 
way to go before any of them can 
be referred to as “a latter-day Lind- 
bergh.” It’s all very cheering for 
Cliburn, but it must be quite dis- 
heartening to dozens of other tal- 
ented young pianists who are eating 
their hearts out on the ill-paid, ill- 
publicized second-rate concert trail. 

While on the subject of pianists, 
it’s a pleasure to call your attention 
to a recent recording by Rudolf 





Serkin—about whose artistry, I pre- 
sume, there is no longer any room 
for debate. If you want a real thrill, 
get his Beethoven’s Variations on a 
Theme by Diabelli (Columbia ML 
5246). Diabelli was among the most 
minor of the many minor composers 
who flourished at Vienna in the early 
19th century, yet he earned his niche 
in musical history by writing a waltz 
that inspired Beethoven to write a 
series of 33 variations. It will never 
rank among the great Beethoven 
piano pieces, but even second-rank 
Beethoven is worth a great deal, and 
Serkin is at his best in this record. 
He makes an exciting experience of 
what in lesser hands might be little 
more than an exercise in pianism. 
It’s a must for lovers of the piano, of 
Serkin or of Beethoven (or any com- 
bination of the three). 

If you like Bach’s organ music, 
don’t miss Robert Noehren’s playing 
of 3 Choral Partitas (Urania 8012), 
the latest recording in Urania’s Ba- 
roque Organ Series. Mr. Noehren 
plays on the Beckerath Organ of the 
Trinity Lutheran Church, which is 
probably as close to the type of organ 
that Bach wrote for as it is possible 
to get. Mr. Noehren has thoroughly 
mastered both his instrument and the 
chorale style, and shows off this great 
baroque organ magnificently. He 
also shows himself to be a member 
of that (happily) growing band of 
organists who are getting back to 
Bach and leaving the vox humana 
and the rubbato to Virgil Fox and 
his ilk. 
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HE WAS too weak to speak... 

this child of eight. But the 
words were plain to see in her eyes: 
*“Can’t you make me well 
again, Doctor?” 

It’s terribly hard ... even fora 
doctor who sees tragedy enough 
... to watch a child fade from the 
sunlight of life—a victim of cancer. 

We had succeeded in prolong- 
ing her life by many months— 
thanks to recent advances in the 
treatment of leukemia. 

But that’s not enough! Cancer 
is a disease that ranks today as the 
Number 1 disease-killer of chil- 
dren. We can... we must... find 
ways to battle it, and win over it. 

Research, supported by the 
American Cancer Society, is striv- 
ing towards that goal. 


Let’s give... boldly, generous- 
ly to the American Cancer Society 
Crusade . . . and help eliminate 
this mortal enemy which will take 
the lives of more than 250,000 
Americans this year alone. 


Send your gift to CANCER in 
care of your local post office. 


AMERICAN ‘| 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 
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RUSSELL-HOOK 


Bertrand Russell elaborates on the de- 
struction of the human race (“World Com- 
munism and Nuclear War,” NL, May 26) in 
order to justify his crude assumption that 
the only other possible alternative is the sur- 
render of the West to Communism. 

Would surrender destroy the means of de- 
struction? Obviously not. 

Since the means would continue to exist, 
even if the Communists ruled over the West, 
could not weapons be used against 
populations to exterminate them? What would 
there be to stop some future Stalin, Khrush- 
chevy, or even a minor subordinate, from send- 
ing nuclear weapons to annihilate, say, the 
British people because of their stubborn belief 
in human values? 

Does not Bertrand Russell inevitably imply 
that the Communist system of political or- 
ganization is far superior to that of the West 
in exercising those social controls necessary 
to prevent the use of nuclear weapons by 
those having access to them, even in a sub- 
ordinate capacity? 

Neither political system is immune from 
bribery, blackmail, and irrationality of various 
types. Does not the solution lie in persuading 
the Russians that both sides can continue 
to exist only if it is recognized that the 
primary danger to the human race lies in 
the inherently corrupt nature of human 
personality rather than the particular form 


these 


of human society man finds himself in. 
Avoca, N. Y. Haroitp Koretz 


Though I have sometime disagreed with 
Sidney Hook, I do want to tell you that his 
reply to Lord Russell (“A Free Man’s Choice,” 
NL, May 26) 
needed, thoroughly convincing refutation of 
the neo-pacifists and “fall-out fear mongers” 
who are to be feared today. Congratulations. 
New York City NORBERT MUHLEN 


was splendid and a much 


The excellent debate between Bertrand Rus- 
sell and Sidney Hook prompts me to add 
certain reflections. 

Admittedly, since man himself would barely 
survive a third world war fought with nuclear 
weapons, neither liberty nor justice would be 
among the survivors. Human values would have 
perished even if a few men might survive. The 
only purpose of our mad arms race is deter- 
rence, and that will only be fulfilled if the 
balance of terror leads to the sanity of univer- 
sal and controlled. disarmament. Balance of 
terror will not indefinitely keep peace. Sooner 
or later tension will break. I think it most 
likely to break through the spread of a brush- 





fire war into a great conflagration or by reason 
of an accident, blunder or passionate act of an 
anonymous colonel along the great stretches 
where armed forces constantly confront each 


other. I doubt that it will be begun by a sur. | 


prise Russian attack on Britain or the U. §, 
or by ultimatum threatening such attack. | 
doubt if Moscow looks primarily to war to 
spread Communism. It is doing too well without 
it. 

Russia has not imposed Communism or her 
own rule on any country merely by force of 
arms. She allows to exist beside her today 
Finland and Austria and 
heretical Yugoslavia. True, it was Russian 
might in the background which has enabled 
Communist minority parties loyal to 
Moscow to rule the satellites. But even in 
Hungary direct force was only used to back 
a native Communist faction. The Chinese, not 
the Russians, conquered China for Communism. 

Such reflections make me more and more 
inclined to share Sir Stephen King-Hall’s be- 
lief that what Britain cannot do and live— 
namely, defend herself by nuclear weapons— 
she can do by organized civil resistance, al- 
ways provided that she will keep the unity and 
courage which a war would call out. Moscow 
might be more deterred by the assurance 
that Britain was preparing to better India 
in civil disobedience and the French colonists 
in sabotage and civil war against a Com- 
munist conqueror than by any nuclear arma: 
ment she can pile up. 


non-Communist 


virile 


er 





In any event, the real hope of peace lies in { 


universal controlled disarmament under & 
strengthened UN, and the vital question is 
whether the achievement of such universal 
disarmament will be more aided by agree 
ment from strength on both sides or by a 
dramatic appeal to the conscience and common 
sense of mankind by a possible unilateral 
nuclear disarmament. 


New York City NorMAN THOMAS 


The debate between Bertrand Russell and 
Sidney Hook on the most important issue that 
has ever faced mankind seems to have been 
confused by a number of irrelevant charges 
and counter-charges. I would like to try to 
isolate the elements that are strictly relevant 
to the issue. I think these can be stated as 
fairly simple propositions. 

1. The annihilation of human life would be 
a much greater catastrophe than Communist 
domination of the earth. 

2. If one had to choose between a certainty 
of either the one or the other, one would there 
fore have to choose Communist domination. 

3. If the policy of resistance to Communist 
expansion led with certainty to nuclear war and 
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human annihilation, and the policy of sub- 
mission led to Communist domination instead 
ot human annihilation, one would have to choose 
submission rather than resistance. 

4, But the choice between resistance and 
submission must not be identified with the 
choice between annihilation and domination. 

5. It is conceivable that the Communists are 
arming only for defense and would not want 
to dominate even if they could do so without 
war. This I cannot take seriously. It is also 
conceivable that submission, by removing their 
fears of attack, would reform the Communists 
and turn them into liberals. It seems to me 
certain, however, that Communism could be 
liberalized only by forced coexistence for a very 
wng time with independent free societies and 
that submission would definitely lead to Com- 
munist domination. Resistance would lead to 
nuclear war (which we assume to result in 
human annihilation) only if the Russians 
choose annihilation by attacking or if there 
is an accidental explosion. 

6. The choice between resistance and sub- 
mission is thus a choice between a chance of 
annihilation and a certainty of domination. 

7. The decision must therefore rest on one’s 
estimate of the probability of annihilation and 
on one’s judgment of the degree to which 
annihilation is worse than domination. If an- 
nihilation is a much greater catastrophe than 
domination, one must still choose submission 
rather than resistance. A 5 per cent probability 
of annihilation would be considered worse than 
a 100 per cent probability of domination. 

8. The choice between resistance and sub- 
mission does not rule out completely the al- 
ternative catastrophe. The policy of (nuclear) 
resistance does not rule out the possibility 
of Communist domination by (relatively) 
peaceful means; while submission does not 
rule out the possibility of a nuclear war as 
a result of a conflict between Communist bosses. 

9. If we take this into account, the alterna- 
tives appear somewhat more complex. Resistance 
would give us, say, a 5 per cent probability of 
annihilation together with a 1 per cent proba- 
bility of domination, while submission would 
give us a 100 per cent probability of domina- 
tion together with a 1 per cent probability 
of annihilation following domination. The 4 
per cent difference in the probability of an- 
nihilation might still be considered more im- 
portant than the 99 per cent difference in 
the probability of domination. One would still 
have to choose submission if resistance gives 
a higher probability of annihilation. 

10. There is, however, not much point to 
arguing about either the various probabilities or 
the relative degrees of horror of the alterna- 
tive catastrophies. This is because the choice 
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before iis is not between resistance and submis- 
sion but between resistance and appeasement. 

11. The difference between submission and 
appeasement is that submission is for good 
while appeasement does not work for long. 
Sometimes appeasement does not work for 
long because the appeasee becomes greedier 
and asks for more and more until the ap- 
peaser rebels and we have resistance—as with 
Hitler. Sometimes appeasement does not work 
for long because the appeaser cannot stand 
his submission any longer and he turns to 
resistance—as in Hungary. 

12. What is basically wrong with appease- 
ment is that it cannot be carried through; 
when it breaks down, the danger it was in- 
tended to remove reappears in more severe 
form than before. 

13. If a policy of submission—or non-resist- 
ance—were to be undertaken, it would not be 
agreed to by everybody and would not be 
adhered to until the submission was com- 
pleted. It would have to be dressed up as a 
kind of peaceful coexistence. 

14, As Communism expanded, revulsion to 
submission would grow, and resistance would 
increase. Resistance would arise even in cases 
like Hungary, where there is no rational ex- 
pectation of victory for the resisters. In such 
situations, men begin to act in desperation 
and the dangers of nuclear war increase. 

15. If the policy of submission involves the 
guarantee that the submission will be carried 
through—i. e., that it will really be submission 
and not appeasement—we would have to en- 
force the submission by preventing resistance 
from arising. As we have neither the callous- 
ness nor the heart needed for this (our sym- 
pathies would be with the resisters rather than 
with the secret police) we would not succeed 
in policing submission to world Communism. 

16. The policy of submission is, therefore, 
most likely to turn out to be rather a policy 
of temporary appeasement. It would give us 
not a 100 per cent probability of domination 
(together with a small probability of annihila- 
tion in war between Communist states) but 
a 25 per cent probability of domination to- 
gether with a 75 per cent probability of an- 
nihilation—or a 75 per cent probability of 
domination with a 25 per cent probability of 
annihilation, or some other such combination, 
the proportions depending on the probability 
that the revulsion to the submission comes 
while the free world is still able to fight. 

17. If the revulsion should come only after 
the free world has lost its nuclear power, 
there would be massacres on the Hungarian 
model, though on a world scale. These are 
part of “domination” since they would not 
mean the annihilation of the human race. 
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18. If the revulsion against submission takes 
place before the free world loses its nuclear 
power, but the resulting outbreak of con- 
flict can be contained and a “cold war’ re- 
established, the probabilities of annihilation 
would be reduced. Thus if the chances of such 
containment are 20 per cent (in the hazardous 
circumstances of the revulsion to submission 
and the return to resistance on the part of 
the free world, and shock and panic on the 
part of the Communists) the adjusted proba- 
bilities of annihilation would be 60 per cent 
and 20 per cent instead of 75 and 25. 

19. The decisive objection to the policy of 
declaring beforehand that the free world would 
never use nuclear weapons is not that the 
policy is cowardly or immoral or unwise to 
publish, or that it is a new departure for the 
proponents, or that modern totalitarianism is 
worse than past barbarisms or more durable, 
or that nuclear war may be tamed, or even 
that domination may be considered worse than 
annihilation. The decisive objection is that the 
proposal of submission means in effect not 
submission but appeasement, and that appease- 
ment does not last but breaks down and in- 
creases the danger both of Communist domina- 
tion and of nuclear war and human annihila- 
tion. 

20. From all this, it does not follow that 
the policy of submission is so very much worse 
than a policy of panic at negotiation because 
of a feeling of diplomatic inferiority, of com- 
pulsive accumulation of superfluous bombs and 
unnecessary tensions, and of the alienation 
of our friends and the appeasement of totter- 
ing tyrannies that claim to be on the fence. 
Such policy,: or lack of policy, is not 
much more likely to gain us world peace than 
the policy of throwing away our poor bone 
of nuclear stalemate. 

Security of human survival can now be ob- 
tained only by security of world peace, and 
that is possible only by some sort of world 
government. World government can be reached 
peacefully only by long and laborious negotia- 
tion, if at all. Negotiation by its nature is al- 
ways “through strength,” but it must always 
be through the strength that we have. Negotia- 
tion through strength does not mean _ re- 
nouncing or evading negotiation in a mono- 
maniacal concentration on the accumulations 
of the symbols of strength any more than it 
means initiating the negotiations by throwing 
away all our bargaining power. 

Baltimore, Md. Apsa P. LERNER 


It is interesting to read the Hook-Russell 
debate in the light of the philosophical posi- 
tions of the two men. For, in terms of pure 
logic (as it has been developed from the Greeks 





down to Bertrand Russell), Hook triumphs 
easily; there is no doubt that his arguments— 
examined for their intrinsic truth, without 
looking at the effects of their acceptance—are 
superior. But, looked at from the viewpoint 
of pragmatism, a philosophy to which Hook 
has contributed so much, Russell seems the 
cannier fellow. 

Pragmatism, as I understand it, judges the 
truth of a proposition by its effects in the real 
world. In his utterances on world affairs, I 
submit, Bertrand Russell has been eminently 
a pragmatist—conscious of the fact that his 
statements influence a real situation not of 
his making. Thus, when in 1948 he urged the 
U. S. to drop the bomb on Russia (logically 
and morally outrageous), he knew full well 
that in the existing climate this would never 
be done. His 1948 thesis was probably intended 
to and did have a lesser effect: It helped 
mobilize liberal and Socialist opinion toward 
resistance to Soviet power, by compelling many 
who saw no danger from Stalin to shift their 
tactical ground from some variation of ap- 
peasement to containment. (We all know that 
in politics, when the extreme Right is on the 
ascendant, leftists and moderates shift right- 
ward, almost unconsciously, to meet it.) 

In the present case, Russell sees a preoccupa- 
tion with “winning the cold war,” with stress- 
ing in every area anti-Soviet hostility rather 
than elements which tend to create general 
stability. His statements that a Communist 

would be than the annihila- 
of human life are 


world better 
calculated, 


again, to shift popular emphasis. For once it 


tion 


is recognized that the danger of mutual an- 
nihilation is’ at least coequal with that of 
Communist domination, then one begins—first 
and foremost—to seek methods for creating the 
conditions of peace on a basis mutually ac- 
ceptable to the Russians and ourselves. 

If this shift in emphasis seems academic, the 
case of the resurgence of German power is 
one of many illustrations that it is not. If 
one believes that “cold war” is the supreme 
value, one seeks—as have Acheson and Dulles 
—the addition of German military power to 
that of America (despite the moral conse 
quences for the rest of Europe, including 
Russia). This policy has been tried now for 
eight years, and Hook—in his present advocacy 
of disengagement—implicitly acknowledges its 
futility and cynicism. On the other hand, if 
one recognizes that nuclear war and Com 
munist autocracy are at least equally horrid, 
and if one makes a step-by-step campaign for 
peace the overriding objective, one attempts t@ 
contain German and Russian power in an all 
European system through the sort of disem 
gagement agreement advocated by George 
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all } ited. citterent “kind of trip: for. the young in spirit we WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
in don’t want to be herded around. Write te: 
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TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 19 to 22, 1958 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist ¢ ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist * MAX ARONOFF, Violist * ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 19 — 9:00 P.M. 


Quartet, Opus 76, No. 2 ee Be bee aes CR VS ae oS Sd. 2 a ee 
eT SOR SINE) Ete. e hea ine te ace wt a ak eer SCHUMANN 
ee ee bes aT DSP a a ie TH MOZART 


MARTHA MASSENA, Piano JAC RATTERREE, Clarinet MAX ARONOFF, Viola 


FRIDAY EVENING... JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 
Quartet No. I, Opus 12 Si ae he et ep ieee oe a acetate MENDELSSOHN 


Guitar Solo Group 
Quintet for Strings and Guitar . . . . . Bi ae Sets UC A ge Se gt 


REY de la TORRE, Guitarist 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 21 — 2:00 P.M. 


Ociitet ta F miter, K. OO ¥ ea at os eds eee RM Ge Tae | ee RIO MOZART 
Trio for Clarinet, Cello and Piano, Opus 117 tee SS Re pt a ee eran BRAHMS 


VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano JAC RATTERREE, ‘Clarinet ORLANDO COLE, Cello 


SATURDAY EVENING , .. JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 
THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


ie | TEIN cae Sale iil tee Pik es “Si tae Fea A Some Dear bae aires S| 
So ay ie ee eee ae ee ae es ee a ee ee ee 


JULIUS BAKER, Flute 
Piano Concerto eu RS ne ate 2 Taek peter eee Tee SHOSTAKOVICH 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Phono DOMENICK DeGANGI, Trumpet 


SUNDAY MORNING .. . JUNE 22 — 11:00 A.M. 
SE ES RS CS a Cen tae eam Seah Se Sete Wem hae SY oe eek er BEETHOVEN 
ee TL | eae ee eee a ee ee) ae ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
TREE? 6 BO Feo ie es pees gl ie tm te, oe. opie ween DVORAK 


x A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos © TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA =. 
Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT © 7 EAST 15th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5-733) 

















